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{“THE PISTOL HAS BEEN STOiEN,’ CBIED NATHALIE. 


THE 
MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


<a 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


_ Lert alone with the dead man in the even- 
ing gloom, Isabel Farquhar. remained for 
Some time in exactly the same attitude as at 
Mr. Egerton’s departure ; her head bent, her 
hands clasped in front of her, her thoughts 
all concentrated on the solution of one ques- 
tion—who had done this foul deed ? 

Physically, as well as morally brave, no 
shadow of fear fell upon her, although she 
was in a situation which might well have 
terrified any woman of even tried courage. 

Her first sentiment, when she saw that her 
brother was murdered, had naturally been 
one of grief, but the second followed it very 
quickly, and was equally strong—the thought 
of vengeance. 

Mingling with her Greek blood was a strain 
of Hebrew—that race which cries out “An 
eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth !}’—and to 

®# the Mosaic law seemed the law;of nature 





.of eternity, of justice—a law whose fulfilment 
she would exact at whatever cost to herself. 

Presently she rose from her knees, and took 
up the lamp that had hitherto been standing 
on the ground, and with it she proceeded to 
examine the moss all round the spot where the 
tragedy had taken place, im the hope of find- 
ing some clue to guide her. 

But none was visible—there were not even 
any footmarks, for the moss was so thick and 
elastic that it sprang back after being trodden 
upon, and showed no signs of pressure. 

Although the body lay in an open space, 
there were several small bushes around as well 
as the thicker growth of larger trees, so that 
supposing Farquhar had been leaning against 
the bridge, the assassin would have had ample 
opportunity of lying in ambush and taking a 
quiet-and steady aim. 

“He may have been killed by the stray shot 
of a poacher,” said Isabel, to herself, for her 
mind was of that logical order to which the 
most remote contingencies will occur; ‘ and 
if so, a gun was probably the weapon used. 
In that case, it would most likely Have been 
fired from a distance, and so the shot would 





‘SOME ONE MUST HAYE ENTERED MY ROOM IN MY ABSENCE AND TAKEN IT.’’] 


scatter—it is easy enough to determine that 
point.”’ 

Again she bent down and examined the 
wound on the dead man’s forehead, and then 
she saw that this last hypothesis of hers must 
be incorrect ; for, in spiteof the blood that lay 
around, it was easy to see that the small 
round hole had been caused by a bullet, and 
not the shots of a gun. 

This at once disposed of the poacher theory, 
for a poacher would assuredly not carry a 
pistol about with him. 

‘* No,” said Isabel aloud, as she rose, ‘‘ the 
act was a premeditated one, not accidental.” 

She resumed her search amongst the bushes, 
under and between which she examined the 
ground very carefully, without finding any- 
thing to reward her, until at length she came 
to a tree that had a hollow trunk, in which— 
about four feet from the ground—was a long 
slit some three or four inches in width. 

She held the light above her head and 
peered down, and it seemed to her that the 
rays of the lamp struck on something glitter- 
ing—steel, or some other bright metal—which 
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la7 on the heap of-dead leavegthat ha@ accu- . 
mulated im the bottgm of ‘the hollow. 

Determining to satisfy herself on tne point, 
she oc ee routd for the purpose of discayer- 
ing some crooked stick, by whose aid she 
might accomplish her object, and being unsuc- 
cessful, went back and sessed herself of 
Farquhar’s own cane, which was lying some 
litthe distance from: his , and which pos- 
sessed & curyed handle admirably adapted for 
the purpose she had in view. 

She pushed it down through the orifice, and 
after one or two attempts finally contrived to 
hook on to it the object that had caught her 
eye, and which proved to be a smail pistol, 
silver-mounted, and of very fine workman- 
ship. 

The metal was arson. oo. the 
design being almost uni a small 
plate was & twisted m: 
which Isabel started vi 
nized it ag that of her 
one of a pair that she 
which she had often seen him 
—for he was rather prond of ! 
ag @ markaman, although he care jitthe for 


Two days before, the m omnennenes a 
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« aa eh mane 3 some 
Soe oe 
enmaggyeelt aa a pe as 
tion » 

“Should you like to haxe one ?”*Far« 
qubar bad asked, that eager at 


m tor 

a cee ieee ; amd 
the givl had replied in the 

her jiancé had gone to his a 

Sees doen ite veg: eae whieh he 


* “Webel ike 'a toy!" abe had exshimed ns 


aa sheexamined it. 
“Aowery deadly one!” the banker amewered, 
Isabel oe had saad 
“&myou ha ts 
ae well give me tie 


is, 






Tynnreod be? 
W h at has “become = ace po 


Baronet, excitedly. “TI think T shall go 
towards King’s Dene and see if I can meet 
them.’ 

‘‘ Better not,’’ advised his companion. ‘ Re- 
member, there are two roads to King’s Dene, 
and as you don’t know which one they will 
choose, the chances are equal that you miss 
them.” 

Sir Ralph, recognizing the justice of this 
remark, himself to be persuaded, and 
then there followed another interval of sus- 
pense, broken only by the clock on the mantel- 
piece chiming the quarters and hailf-hours, for 
to attempt to aeew up any sort of conversation 
would have been absurd. 

At last eleven o’clock semmded, and then Sir 
Balph started up. 

‘‘T cannot wait any longer-—this suspense is 
driving me mad, I must go towards 
Dene, and take the risk of missing them [he 
exclaimed. 

“Hush!” said Dr. Sontag os “a believe: I 
hear the noise of carriage wheels. 

The sound came nearer, and it was evident 
the horses were being driven very quickly. A 
few minutes later the door wag thrown 
violently oper, and Otho entered. 

“What is the matter? What has hap- 


tive, upon id 
nd ipod 


pale iene and tg: mannes that ie was 
Be an 7 th tions) th f ’ 
e answe! e = io y ano 
Adriemne her ? » 

vA diene ’” eoel Sir Ralph, in stupe- 
fied accents, * she is wipe San. is she not?” 

“No. She went t ing s Dene — me, 
ae then disappeared while I was s ing to 
Sey rea ee 

n mi ver ne,” 

‘She has not done so. She must still be at 
King’s Dene,” said Sir Ralph, but he spoke in 
an undecided, quavering manner that left it 
doubtful whether he understood what he was 


sa 
The soldier shook his head, and/samiydmto a 
chair with an air of exhaustion. 
“No, she is not there.” 
There was acsilence. Sir Ralph seemed ac- 
tually dumbfounded, Otho was — ly genu- 
inely agitated ; and even Dt s though 


ie 


away nov 


Lady Lynweed ivem: bow. | 
they still in nee g ’ 


concluded their utterance he looked away, for, 
callous as he was, he dared not glance at-his 
uncle to see how he received them. 

A groam, which was the expression of a 
terrible anguish, broke from the Baronet’s lips 
and with the natural instinct of hangs 
sorrow he pat his hands to his face, 
covered it, while Dr. Seaforth. started up — 
his chair, and crossing over. to him laid his 
hand on his shoulder in token of silent 
sympathy, which he dared not utter in any, 
other way. 

Instantly, and withont further explanation. 
on Qtho’s part, an entire comprehension of. 
his meaning had come to both his listenexs, 
one. of whom was apertovely oreahes on ee 
ae Rela eps nature of ra the blow. 

id not a Saya yesiia 
his wife’s defence ; el to pth 
name. would, at the present ype a 
been. i ible for —— power of speech, Even 
thought itself seemed at as he 
could only mechanically army te that 
one cruel sen: 

“ Lionel Egerton 1 and Lady Lynwood were 
last seen together!” 

No. doubt of the ang of his. is Sena 

accusation came 





pened?” exclaimed his uncle, seeing by his 


implied to the Baronet, 
spite of the faith he. bad had a Adeionnas 


have not seen Her since, “ET 








i and thie « seems an ing stgange j 
ke t, it oe = tha stmnge in 
t week om two Sir pe con- 
stantly-haunted bythe idéwsu: Otho 
that his wife did not care for him, and that 
“Bhie‘had been fétced into a marriage with 


man old enough to be her father simply 
through the pressure of circumstances, which 
she had not sufficient 


to resist, 
Then, too, in a subtle and lespalpnbie way, 
Otho’s pe al concerning her intimacy 
| with Egerton had floated is mind, 


and produced an effect of which he was 


un us, for he had striven hard to keep 
u ; in the young girl he loved so well, 

dD himself to a knowledge that the 
mere fact @f repeating to himself he had faith 


in her was proof of how rapidly that faith 


was wani ng. 




















Captain Lynwood at last, 
ing in a voice that 

ble with sation, “be brave 
v, i of letting it master 
not grieve for a woman 
ar kindness with such base 
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some 
a fab waiting some little distance 


¥O King’s Dene , and saw 

people into it, after which it was 

iver y away in the direction of the 
station, 0 there can be no question as to the 
déstination of the pair, and they are in London 
by this time—perhaps on their way to the 
Continent. Lady Lynwood was evidently 
prepared for the elopement, and provided 
herself beforehand with the famity. diamonds, 
which represent a very considerable amount 
of money.” 

“And are. you sure the companion of = 
flight was Lionel Egerton?’ queried Dr 


Seaforth. 

“As gure as it is possible to be, and that 
reminds me of a news Ihave to 
tell: you. concerning that has just 
taken place at : Binge me, I should have 
mentioned inheore, only-ik. wasdriven ma = ten 
thoughts personal matters. 

Far sekas hen Peon chan dead in theplantation 


~~ to. the house, and Natalie m has 
Seon Based. placed under arrest. aciarees” 


CHAPTER SR XXXVI. m 
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on him he instinetively felt he must lean at 
this critical moment; but when he heard his 
son had not RT he,.of course, saw 

te a. 


- 


and. at: 


the necessity. 


doctor. 

Nathalie, uswally so co us. and equal 
to any emergency, was completely paralysed 
by the 8 end terrer of this new 


revelation. 

She had iously been in a state of wild 
anxiety with regard to the absence of her 
brother. Lyuwood, for which she 
could only im. one way.; but now this 
was almost dgiven. from. her mind, and she 
felt dazed amd bewildered under an awful 
cense of calamity that could not mow he 
averted. 

Mr. Egerton returned to the plantation, with 
a couple of men, who ily, improvised .a 
stretcher, and would have placed the dead 
body of Farquhar —— it had not Isabel im- 
periously megaitiv sal. 

Me Let Rmeiege wabawe lee tol Li eek dane 
him!” she exelai waving them, off. ‘I 
will not have,the bedy moved until a 2 
has seen Seaparaepne ail be phils. Se 

from its position it was impossible 
brother —_ have comenicee suicide,” ‘ 3 

The Squime, recognised. wisdom, 0 i 
remark, and.af. Quice. peqnenenl. and, so. the 
all four waitedethere in night silence until | 
the arrival of, the doctor and a couple of 
policemen. The. foxmer, a young. man of 
about thixty,. dent. down examined. the 
cor 

“He is quite dead-—indeed,. death must have 
ensued instantaneously, since the bullet has 
evidently pemetratedsthe brain,’ he observed, 
addressing himeelf.to Isabel, who had, pushed. 
herself to: the, fromd,.and looked very white 


and compesed, although the composure was | 


only attained by a supreme effort at self. 
possession. 

“And de you. think the wound could have 
been self-inflicted 2?” she asked... 

“Tt is pins, Figs rene to. say; but, if it 
were, you WO 
to the body, fer the deceased 
_ fallen the very moment the shot was 

r Nay . 

The two.constables made, a. minute. search, 
but nothing. was. discovered, and then. Isabel 
handed them. the revolver, together with a 
simple and, coneise statement of where and 
under what cixeumstances she found it. 

The elderef the two; police-officers, a clean- 
shaven, shrewd- ing man of about forty, 
named White, who, been. very successful 
as a detective, and whose acumen was th 
a great deaL.of by his. superiors, carefully put 
— the revolver, and then took out a note- 

k 


“Will you please give me: what information 
you can ing this.sad affair?’’ he said, 
addressing bamaaite to Mr. Egerton. 

ake —— no time to reply, 
said, quickly,—- 
tae presen is be able to do, that, even 
etter t . Egerton,” 

The detective looked at-her keenly. 

“Are you. & xelative of the deceased, 
madam?” he asked. 

“Tam his only lining relative—his sister.” 

White bowed, apparently satisfied as to the 
propriety of allowmg.her to. makea.statement, 
and took a il from the notebook. 

“Be good.enough to. tell me all you know 
with regard to your brother’s. nsovements this 

ening,”’ 

“Twill; amd perhaps I had better begin b 
telling you that ae was. to em 
his wedding-day. At. dinmer to-night he 

usual. After dinner 
- Went. inte the 


signing the marriage. 
Settlements, and more, particulazly with the 
“ew of my buotierreseeuting a.deed-by which 


d find the. weapon. quite close. |, 
would 


[he gave up certain claims he had on the 
*s Dene estate.” 

ie Squire winced painfully as she made 
this statement, but did not make any endea- 
vour to interrupt her. 

‘This deed he gave to Miss Egerton as a 
wedding present, and then he went ont into 
, the grounds with her, I did:not see him alive 
afterwards.” 

“ What time was that?” 

“ A little after eight, as nearly as I can say ; 
| but I did not look at my watch, and this was 

a very light evening, so that I may possibly be 
| wrong in my calculation.” 

“You say Mr. Farquhar did not return?” 

* No; Mr. Egerton and I walked into the 
|. grounds as well, and when itgrew dusk, and we 
und theothertwohad not come in, we went to 
_ the aed leading to the plantation, and waited 

for them. While there, we heard the report of 
firearms, and I can fix the time exactly, for the 
, stable-clock struck nine immediately after. I 
wished to go and see who had fired the shot, 
| but Mr. Egerton dissuaded me, saying it was 
. probably his son, and less than ten minutes 
ater, Nathalie Egerton joined us, coming jrom 
|; the 7 cgnesoese m.”? 
e paused, and the detective lifted his eyes 
. to hers, and then continued ing notes. 

“ Had she also heard the shot ?”’ 

“Yes, and attributed it to the same cause as 
her father had. She said she had left my 
brother in.the plantation, and he had promised 
to meet..her at the gate. Finding he did not 
, come I wished to.go. and look for him, but she 
negatived. the proposal,.and finally, we all 
three went back to.the house together, thinking 
he might ibly be there, which, however, 
was not case. I was very amzious, for I 
noticed that Miss m’s manner was 
agitated, and. I. felt dissatisfied. on 
my macs 3 ¥ naelt ‘ions li ? while be ire ac- 
. companied by xton, I returned to. the 
aa and them we found the body ’’—she 

ddered, and. looked away—‘ lying exactly 
as. you-see, ib nony.”’ 

7 = have.not left-it since?” 

The detective thoughtfully bit the end of his 
pencil, and then took the revolver from his 


pocket, 

“This has. evidently been discharged 

, vecently,” he observed, ‘and in all pro- 
bability it-is the weapon with which. the seed 
committed. Cam either you, Miss Dar- 

u, Mx: Egerton, identify it?” 

“TI can,’ returned Isabel, quickly; ‘‘but L 

prefer your asking Mx. ty.” 

The ire examined.it; and then.grew paler, 

if sealiinailinn he was before. 

“ This is evidently not. the: first time you 
have seem it,’’ remarked. White; who was care- 
fully observant of him-and Isabel. 

“No... I recognise it as.oneformerly belong- 
ing. to. Mx, Farquhar, and given by him. to my 
daughter a few. days.ago,’’ replied. the Squire. 

‘‘And Miss Egerton’s..manner, when she 
joined you at the gate, was, you say, 
agitated? ’’ said the: datective,{to Isabel, who 
replied.in the affirmative. 

After a few. seconds’ meditation, White 
knelt down, and turned. out the contents. of the 
dead.man’s ts—a few letters,.a cigar case, 
& memorandum: book, about five pounds in 
gold, and a handful of loose silver, together 
with, his, watch and,chain. 

‘‘ Robbery was not. the motiverof the crime,” 
he. said, as. he, rose, ‘for nothing. seems to 
have been. touched.. I will take possession of 
these, and: also of the di ’s diamond 

ing, and. now we can have the. body removed, 
and I must ask Miss.Egerton a few questions. 
Surely, asshe. was: the. last. person. seen with 
the dead. man, she will be able to. afford. some 
information.” 


His instructions.were carried out, and then 
the little procession. moved: towacds. the house, 
and the.grim. fignre-on the stretcher, was laid 
in the library. Afterwards, the, detectives, 
Tsabel,. and.. Mr, proceeded. to the 
drawing.room, and. lie, vsho. had retired 





upstairs, was.sent fox. Ths poor girl locked 





white and worn, and there were hollow cireles 
round her eyes, The excitement and agita- 
tion she had gone through for the: last week 
or so, and now this terrible crisis, had wrought 
their effect on her appearance, and she seemed 
actually weighed down by anxiety. 

“I want yon to tell me what transpired 
between you and Mr. Farquhar after you went 
together to the plantation?” said White, noting 
her appearance, and also the fact that her 
voice was unsteady when she began to speak. 

She told all she had to-tell clearly enough— 
how she had left Farquhar, then she heard the 
shot, and had returned to the gate, expecting 
to find him. 

“ And were you not alarmed by the report? ” 
— the detective, as she paused. 

“No.” 

“Tt did not strike yon as being unusual at 
the hour of the evening? ”’ 

“No,” again. 

“To what did you attribute it?” 

“T thought it might possibly be poachers.” 

“ But you made no attempt to clear up: the 
point by going towards the spot from whence 
it appeared to proceed ? ”’ 

Nathalie did not answer—she could not tell 
him that she had been so absorbed in the misery 
of her own situation that it rendered her in- 
sensible to other considerations, and that, as a 
matter of fact, she had thought very little 
about the shot—or, indeed, about Farquhar 
himself, 

‘‘And when you found Mr. Faiquhar was. 
not at the gate, did you not wonder what had 
become of him.?”’ 

‘‘T do not tnink so.” 

‘“No suspicion of foul play entered your 
head ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

‘But as time went on, and he did not 
es you must have grown alarmed on hie 
behalf ? ” 


“I did not. As a matter of fact I was 
thinking more about the absence of my 
pin and Lady Lynwood than of anything 
e se.”’ 

The detective seemed surprised.; to him it 
appeared strange that a young lady on the eve 
of marriage with the dead man should have 
been so indifferent as to his whereabeuts. 

“I suppose,’’ he said—and there may have 
been some personal curiosity, as well as pro- 
fessional acuteness, that prompted the ques- 
tion—‘* your contemplated marriage was one 
of inclination ?” 

A burning blush rose to Nathalie’s cheeks;. 
then died away, leaving her white as an ascen- 
sion lily, but she was silent. 

‘* Let me answer, as Miss: Hgerton declines,’ 
exclaimed Isabel. ‘*‘ The marriage wae not one- 
of inclination on her part, and the engage- 
ment, was entered into solely on consideration 
of my brother giving up a mortgage he had 
on the King’s Dene estates, which he did this 
evening.”’ 

Nathalie cast upon her a glance of wither- 
ing scorn, for she saw the feminine spite that 
was veiled beneath sisterly affection, and had 
some faint inkling of its origin; but she did 
not say anything. What,. indeed, could she 
say when Isabel had stated’ nothing but the 
truth ? 

“Then,” said the detective, ‘do I under- 
stand that by the deed Mr. Farquhar signed 
this evening he. gave up. hisclaims against the 

ing’s Dene estate?” 

‘That is so,” answered Mr. Egerton. 

“And consequently,” added Isabel, ‘‘ Miss 

m and her family reap. as much benefit. 
as if the marriage had actually been consum- 
mated.” 

There was a slight pause, broken by the de- 
tective, who handed Nathalie the pistol. 

‘‘ That is your property, I believe ?’’ he said. 

She lo at it in stupid amazement. 

“T have a pistol similar to this, but it is 
upstairs in my drawer,” she answered. 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“ Quite sure; I saw it there myself a very 
little while ago. I will fetch it down. if you 
like.”’ : 
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“Could you not send for it?” 

Nathalie looked somewhat surprised, but 
rang the bell. It was-answered by a footman. 

“Send my maid to me,” said the young girl, 
and a few minutes later Warren entered, calm 
and self-possessed as usual, and apparently 
little affected by the excitement into which 
the household generally had been thrown by 
the events of the evening. 

“ Will you go upstairs into my room, and 
look in the small right hand drawer of the 
wardrobe, where you will find a revolver like 
this?” said Nathalie, indicating the pistol 
which White still held in his hand. 

Warren glanced at it, and then quietly left 
the room. Some few minutes elapsed before 
she returned, and then she was empty-handed. 

‘‘T have searched well, but I cannot find the 
pistol anywhere,” she announced, in her even, 
monotonous tones. 

‘Cannot find it!’’ repeated her mistress, 
deeply perplexed. ‘ You cannot have looked 
well.” 

“‘T have looked thoroughly, miss.”’ 

“But it was there twenty minutes ago, 
when I went to get a handkerchief from the 
drawer.” 

Warren looked dubious. 


‘Then some one must have taken it, for it 
is certainly not there now.” 
“TI will go and see myself,” exclaimed | 


Nathalie, going impulsively towards the door, 
whither, however, she was followed by the 
detective. 

“Permit me to accompany you,” he said, 
suavely, and, although she was rather sur- 


prised at the request, she said nothing, but | 


led the way upstairs into her bedroom, and 
went at once io the drawer indicated. 
The pistol had disappeared. 


‘Tt has been stolen,” she cried, vehemently. 
‘‘Some one must have entered my room since 
‘T left to go downstairs and taken it.” 

“‘T do not think so,’”’ said Warren, who was 
standing at her side, with respectful attention. 
‘T have been sitting sewing in the dressing- 
room, and if anyone had come in here I 
should have been pretty sure to have heard 
them.” 

Nathalie 
knew whether her senses had not 
deceived her. 

Events were crowding on events so quickly 


this evening that she felt sick and bewildered | 


with excitement, and a horrible sensation of 
unreality, such as the moving s nes of some 
frightful phantasmagoria might have occa- 
sioned, was upon her. 

She turned helplessly 

“T cannot explain trange circum- 
stance. That the pistol was there half-an- 
hour ago I am convinced.” 

‘* And you are equally convinced that it is 
not there now ?”’ he said, a shade of sarcasm 
in his voice. 

‘It is impossible to doubt the evidence of 
my eyes, and yet—it is altogether a mystery,” 
she answered, sinking down into a chair with 
an air of utter exhaustion. 

At that moment a small Swiss clock on a 
bracket struck the hour—-twelve o’clock, and 
roused her attention. 

“So late!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What can 
have become of my brother and Lady Lyn- 
wood? Oh! this suspense is maddening.”’ 

She caught up a cloak lying on a chair and 
threw it over her shoulders; then proceeded 
towards the door. 

“Where are you going, Miss Egerton?” 
asked White, following her, and laying his 
hand on her arm. 

She shook off the touch with her old impe. 
rious hauteur. 

‘‘ Downstairs, and then out into the air; I 
feel suffocated indoors,’’ she answered, shortly. 

“Excuse me, but I cannot permit you to 
leave the house,” he said, with respect, but 
very firmly; and again he took hold of her 
arm. i 

Wy this time she had thrown open the door, 
and now stood on the threshold, White and 
her maid behind her, while in the passage 


to the detective. 
this st 





dumbfounded, and hardly ! 
in some way } 
| and held the name of Egerton in much esteem, 
| as did the county at large. 





outside were Isabel and Mr, Egerton, who had 
come to see the result of the search for the 
pistol. ‘ 

“You cannot permit me to leave the 
house!”’ she echoed, slowly and amazedly. 
* By what right do you dare address me in 
such a manner?” 

“By one I am loth to mention, but which 
the duties of my profession com me to 
exercise,” he answered, with reluctance. 
“Miss Egerton, believe me, I am truly sorry 
to put an indignity on one of your name, and 
that one a lady; but I have no other alterna- 
tive. The evidence I have just heard—the 
fact that you were the last person observed 
with the murdered man, and that your pistol 
was found close to the scene of the crime, 
together with the undisputed fact of your 
being in the plantation at the time it was 
committed—all point to one conclusion ; and 
so I arrest you, in the Queen’s name, on the 
charge of having murdered Mr, Gilbert Far- 
quhar!” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Narnarre heard the detective’s words, but 
they fell upon her ear without carrying any 
distinct impression to her brain, and she 
repeated them over to herself as a child might 
repeat a lesson, or a parrot the sentence it has 
been taught to say by rote. 

Then her father’s voice, uttering a wild and 
indignant protest, brought with it a compre- 
hension of what had really happened—that 
she was accused of the crime of murder. 

“Indeed, sir, Iam, as I said before, truly 
grieved that my duty is such a disagreeable 
one,” said White, in answer to the Squire, 
“but if you will just review the circumstances 
you will see I can do nothing different to what 
I have done. I will soften matters as much 
as I can, that you may depend; and instead 
of taking Miss Egerton to W—— to-night she 
can retire to her room, and remain there until 
the morning, by which time some fresh evidence 
may turn up, and I may be able to see my 
way clear to releasing her. I have every wish 
to spare your feelings and those of the family 
generally.” 

This was true, for White was a local man, 


That one of the race should commit such a 
terrible crime as murder he looked upon as an 
anomaly and a disgrace to W——-shire, but 
certainly it behoved him to take care she had 
no chance of escaping from the stern hand of 
the law, as represented by himself, and so he 
was forced into the step he had just taken. 

Her father’s indignation and horror at the 
accusation brought against her roused Nathalie 
to a full sense of what had befallen her; and, 
strange to say,. her mind seemed in a moment 
to recover its balance, and she was once 
more the clear-sighted, courageous girl who 
never hesitated to face a difficulty, whatever 
might be its nature. 

She realised to the full the gravity of her 
situation, and she also saw that the circum- 
stantial evidence was terribly against her ; and 
that, as a matter of fact, White had not ex- 
ceeded his duty in the step he had taken. 
She turned towards him with a peculiar 
gentleness. 

‘‘I thank you for your consideration,” she 
said, quietly. “ I will at once retire to my room, 
and you can remain in the adjoining dressing- 
room until morning. I see quite well that 
you are simply executing your duty in placing 
me under arrest; and, as you say, some fresh 
evidence may be forthcoming that will prove 
my innocence in a few hours’ time. Papa, my 
own dear father! ” she exclaimed, going up to 
the Squire, and putting both arms round his 
neck, ‘‘ don’t allow yourself to grieve more than 
you can help over this; keep up your courage, 
for Heaven will watch over u and assist us 
in our great need.” 

‘My darling!” said the old man, with a 
sob of dire anguish, and for a few moments 
father and daughter were unconscious of 








those around them, and clasped each other 
in a tearful embrace. 
Then Nathalie drew herself away, desirous 
of putting an end to this painful scene. 
Oh a: Soemetets Ba ON bool but he 
vehemently negativ e . 
“T will aay ise Vou abs you think I can 


let you pass these long night hours alone?” 
‘*T think there are many thi demanding 
your attention, and that I should be wrong if 


I allowed you to stay with me,” she said, 
firmly. ‘Indeed, I shall be much better 
by myself, whereas it is your duty to send 
messengers about, and try to gain some 
news of. Lionel.” 

‘* Lionel—I had forgotten him! ” murmured 
the Squire, to whom his daughter was all in 
all; then he added, “ Yes, you are right. I 
will despatch servants at once, for none of 
them will object to going outalthough it is so 
late—they are too much excited to think of 
going to bed.” 

He kissed Nathalic, and then left her, while 
Isabel Farquhar retired to her own apart. 
ments. 

“Can I do anything for you, miss?’ asked 
Warren, her voice full of quiet sympathy. 

But Nathalie only shook her , and so 
the maid went away, and the young girl sat 
in her boudoir, while’ the detective remained 
in the ing-room adjoining. 

However, as he had the key of the door 
leading to the passage, he permitted her to 
close the one communicating with the rest of 
the suite, and thus she was virtually alone. 

What her feelings were may perhaps be 
better imagined than described. Her situa- 
tion was, indeed, as terrible as it could pos. 
sibly be. Accused of the crime of murder, 
and on evidence which she herself acknow- 
ledged was strongly in favour of her guilt, 
her brother absent, Sir Ralph Lynwood— 
the only other friend on whose advice she 
could rely—estranged by reason of his wife's 
strange disappearance—she had absolutely 
no one to whom she could apply in this 
awful emergency. 

Her father was devoted to her, but he was 
too visionary, too unpractical, to be of much 
use in a crisis like this, and so Nathalie had 
no one but herself to trust to. 

Her brain whirled, her eyesight seemed to 
fail her, thoughts swam before her mental 
vision in a strange chaotic dance, and for a 
moment she thought her senses were really 
deserting her, and that she was going mad. 

She fell on her knees, and threw up her 
hands in pitiful appeal to a higher power. 

‘‘Help me, Heaven!” broke from her lips, 
in acry of agony, and then she let her head 
sink on her bosom, and she lay prone on the 
carpet, in an attitude of utter abandonment. 

Look whichever way she would no gleam of 
light was visible on the horizon of her despair, 
and she grew bewildered every time she tried 
to form some mental plan for the future. 

But this mood did not last long. With one 
of her strong, self-reliant nature it was im- 
possible it should, and presently she rose and 
bathed her brows in some eau de cologne that 
happened to be on a side-table, and then began 
pacing backwards and forwards, as was her 
custom, when she wanted to think out any 
question of importance. , : 

“ Above all things I must keep calm, for if 
I lose my head I don’t know what will become 
of us all,” she said to herself. ‘‘ I have only 
myself to lean upon, and surely that idea 
should brace me to coolness.” 

She tried to detach her thoughts from Far- 
qubar’s tragic death, and her own critical 
position, in order to concentrate them on 
her brother’s mysterious disappearance, re- 
garding which she could not make up her 
mind with any degree of certainty. 

At one minute she feared the worst—feared 
that Lionel’s unhappy love had proved too 
strong for him, and that, yielding to the dic- 
tates of passion, he had induced y Lynwood 
to leave her husband and her home in order 
to fly with him. The next her knowledge of 
the young man’s scrupulously honourable and 
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upright character, his hatred of everything 
low and mean and ungentlemanly, and his 
vhivalrous regard for Adrienne, together 


with the girl’s own purity, made her aban- 
don the idea with disgust, and feel that 
although appearances might be ever so 
damning she ,would yet keep faith in her 


brother and Lady race. 
e question{of, what had 


But then came 
‘become of them ? 

People did not lose themselves, or get 
spirited away through su atural agency 
jn real life, and only by the theory of some 
accident having happened could their ab- 
sence be explained. But what could the 
— of gentoo accident ae ai 

A dozen s ions fli Natha- 
jie’s mind, but she abandoned en one by 
one, and confessed the question baffled her 
—try as she would could find no 
answer to it. Nor did it seem that an 
answer would be forthcoming; for as so 
many hours had elapsed without any 
tidings it was clear that they either had 
not the intention or the means of commu- 
nicating their whereabouts, and each minute 
Se passed rendered it less likely they would 

0 80. 

And so, in questioning, retrospection, and 
wild wonderings as to what the end ef it all 
would be, mi with a natural feeling of 
pity for poor Farquhar’s sad fate, the slow 

ours 
night seemed so long—never had the 
gleams of daylight been so welcome ! 

From the adjoining a ent came the 
sound of Mr. White gently snoring—he had 
pe his chair against the door, and was what 

e called “ sleeping with one eye open ”—that 
is to say, he roused himself every now and 
again to make sure that his prisoner was not 
attempting to escape, and, when satisfied on 
that point, resumed his nap. 

Gradually the house, which at first had 
seemed full of a strange excitement, sank into 
silence, broken only by the occasional shutting 
or opening of a door, and then the cocks began 
‘to crow, thus heralding in the dawn. 

s vi Hohtenineg me ly and condi, the grey 
ints li ing, until presently a ros ow 
param them, an Aa th 4 7. 
yellow and sh contrasted with the purer 
light, and Nathalie blew them out, and drew 
back the curtains, thinking to herself how 
dreary and dismal the room looked—as, in 
fact, it did. 

The fire had burnt out, and a mass of cold, 
grey cinders now lay in the grate, making it 
appear even more cheerless than if it had been 
quite empty; while the dust of yesterday 
rested thickly on tables and chairs, and the 
room presented that general untidiness of ap- 
pearance observed when its occupiers have 
been sitting up all night. 
_ Nathalie was in accordance with 
it, for these few hours of agonised suspense 
had xot been without their effect on her own 
‘appearance, ere was not a vestige of 
a her nape Porw her Biju? pone un- 
na large and bright; she still wore the 
dinner dient dhe had in on the evening be- 
fore, and it seemed very incongruous with the 
freshness of the dawn. The girl caught sight 
of herself in a mirror, and drew back from the 
reflection with a half smile of surprised self- 
pity; but she did not waste time in thinking 
over her appearance just now, when there 
Were matters so much more important to oc- 
cupy her mind, for it had just struck her that, 
in all probability, she would be removed to 
W— sometime during the merning unless 
evidence tending to establish her innocence 
were forthcoming. 

Of this she had not much hope, for it seemed 
to her there was no one to search for proofs of 
er innocence, and whoever had committed 
the crime seemed to have taken every pre- 
caution against detection. 

Of the identity of the assassin the girl 
could form no idea, but she was inclined to 
believe the crime must have been committed 
by some enemy of Farquhar’s, who had fol- 


dragged themselves by. Never had: 
first 





lowed him from London, with the deliberate 
intention of wreaking this vengeance upon 
him, and had selected the evening before his 
projected marriage as the most fitting oppor- 
tunity for carrying his evil design into exe- 
cution. 

By this time he had most likely made good 
his escape, and there’ was small hope of his 
being traced, unless the task were immediately 
undertaken by someone who would bring both 
zeal and en to bear upon it. 

Whom could she ask to undertake it ? 

Only one name presented itself in answer to 
this question—that of Hugh Cleveland, and 
Nathalie put her hands to her face in a sudden 
access of shame at the idea of his learning 
how terribly humiliated she had been. But 
this did not last long, for her knowledge of 
Cleveland’s character was sufficient to assure 
her that he was the last man in the world to 
desert a friend who was in trouble of any 
kind, much less such extremity as this present 
one of hers. 

Should she send and ask him to help her ?— 
she who had put upon him a slight such as a 
man seldom forgives—she who had broken her 
word to him and had done so much towards 
ruining his life? 

She hesitated, for the remembrance of 
Isabel’s hints and innuendoes came back to 
her, and if it were true that he had transferred 
his allegiance, it was not in the least likely 
that he would attempt to assist the woman 
accused of murdering the brother of his future 


a. 

No; she could not ask his aid, whatever 
might betide—it would be humbling herself 
too deeply—and, having come to this conclu- 
sion, Nathalie gave herself up to absolute 
despair. 

But, in spite of everything, she could not 
dismiss the thought of her former lover from 
her mind; and at last, worn out with anxiety 
and weeping, she flung herself on the couch, 
crying out,— 

“ Oh, Hugh! Hugh! why are you not here 
to help me!” 

(To be continued.) 








TxEnE is no moment like the present; not 
only so, but, moreover, there is no moment at 
all, that is, no instant force and energy, but in 
the present. The man who will not execute 
his resolutions when they are fresh upon him 
can have no hope for them afterwards; they 
will be dissipated, lost, and perish in the hurry- 
skurry of the world, or sink in the slough of 
indolence. 

An Onzentat Inscription.—Inscription upon 
Oriental ware, vases, jars, fans, screens, and 
textiles are often examined with an amused 
but baffled curiosity. What can they mean? 
It is certain that they mean something. Even 
on the cheap y fans there are curious 
and grotesque faces which could not have been 
painted for their beauty. Only the initiated 
can read their story, and even among the 
Japanese themselves probably these specimens 
of pictorial rebus require some classical knew- 
ledge for their interpretation. History and 
fable and myth must be understood, and a 
Japanese who can understand must be equal 
in imagination to a commentator on Shake- 
speare. A recent traveller in Japan gives the 
story of one of these riddles. It is as good as 
any Egyptian hieroglyph. A Japanese of 
historic renown is represented as washing his 
ear in a waterfall. No basin would answer 
and no placid stream suffice. He must have 
the full force of a cataract to cleanse the ear 
into- which an improper proposal had been 
spoken. At a pool below the fall a cow is 
drinking ; but her owner, standing near her, 
glowers with anger at the ear-washer who is 
contaminating the stream. If individually 
people took to cleansing their ears from scandal 
and other unpleasant inpourings, no ‘‘ water- 
works ’’ would suffice. Lady Macbeth’s query 
would be in order—“ Will all great Neptune’s 
ocean ”’ do it? 





BIRDS OF THE FRIGID ZONE. 

Or the eider duck there are five specimens— 
the Pacific, kink, spectacle, old squaw and 
stellar’s eider. The brant, white-fronted and 
Arctic goose frequent this locality. 

The Canada goose has been seen about one 
hundred miles further south and west. These 
and other birds migrate northward at a de- 
finite time each year. In 1882 they appeared 
on the 12th of May, and in 1883 they came 
one day later. 

In their flight they draw across the Ameri- 
can continent, and it is Ray’s opinion that 
they go to Prince Patrick’s Land. 

Ray also believes there is no habitable land 
due north for man, beast or fowl, as there is 
no migration in that direction in the spring, 
aes do the birds return from due north in the 

all. 
Birds return in July in small flocks, passing 
south, although the king and Pacific ducks 
remained near the point as long as there was 
open water. 

A few straggling geese and ducks built their 
hatcheries near the point along the sea shore, 
and in less than six weeks from the time the 
bird is hatched out it is strong enough to fly 
off with the older ones. 

Of the small waders the fallaropes and 
sand-pipers hatch in immense numbers on 
the mainland, coming in May and leaving 
about the 1st of September, and all departing 
at once. 

The murr, a small arctic diver, remains 
longer than any other bird. They have been 
frequently caught in the breathing holes of 
the seal in November. 

Of the loon there are three species—-the 
great north diver, the red throat and black 
throat. The little snow bunting comes early 
in April, a forerunner of the spring. 

Ray describes this bird with a note like a 
skylark—a- single bar—and the bird towers 
when it sings. It is the only place he ever 
heard them sing so sweetly. 
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Errect oF Paprr anp Ink on Exesicut.—The 
colours of paper and ink, says a writer in the 
‘* Scientific Monthly,” are far more responsible 
for defective eyesight than cross-lights from 
opposite windows, light shining directly in the 
face, insufficient light, or small type. If these 
were remedied the principal cause of the mis- 
chief would still remain, the real root of the 
evil being the universally-used black ink and 
white paper. These, says the writer in ques- 
tion, are ruining the eyesight of all the reading 
nations. He ar, that the rays of the sun 
are reflected by a white body and absorbed by 
a black one, and that we print our newspapers 
and books in direct prnetice to the plainest 
correct principles of optical science. A book 
or newspaper as now printed being read by us, 
the eyes do not see the letters, which, being 
black, are non-reflective; the outlines of the 
impressions of the type reach the retina, but 
they are not received by the spontaneous, 
direct action of that organ. The white surface 
of the paper is reflected, but the letters are 
Seteoted gals by a discriminative effort of the 
optic nerves. This constant labour irritates 
the nerves, and, when long continued, exhausts 
their susceptibility. As proofs, the writer cites 
the well-known fact that the human eye can- 
not long sustain the glare of a white surface 
without injury. The sunlight reflected from 
fields of snow, unrelieved by the colours of 
other objects, or from the white sands of the 
desert, is, the world over, productive of oph- 
thalmia. In accordance with this argument, 
if coloured paper were substituted for white 
the eyes of all reading people would at once 
be relieved of a blinding strain—a continuous 
effort bound to result in permanent weakening 
of the eyes. Nature and science, says the 
writer above quoted, tell us that the colour of 
all printing paper should be green. Green 
grass covers the ground, green leaves are on 
the trees, and green is the colour most grate 
ful to the eye. 
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SAVED BY LOVE. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Tue following ing finds Warren seated 
in the library, with bloodshot s and 
careworn face, irresolution st im its 
lines. . 

“« The sole consolation amid all this trouble 
and turmoil is that Esme lives; false as I 
believe her, to have-learnt that she hed in 
desperation done something terrible, would 
have driven me mad.” 

“ Captain Dorman, my lord,” the grey- 
headed old butler, breaking in upon hismaster’s 
sad soliloqay. 

“T hope yeu will not think me intrusive, my 
lord, for taking you by surprise, but my-exeuse 
must be my anxiety for Esme; she promised 
to write, but no letter having come I couldn’t 
rest.”” 

“ Really, Captain Dorman, I am in the 
dark,” returns Warren, rather frigidly; 
‘‘vour daughter has been here, but left yester- 
day.” 

‘‘ What! and never came home to me? Loek 
here, my lord, there is-some mystery behind 
my child’s flight. She came back herein perfect 
good faith, to be reconeiled'to you; so true 
was she that she did not even hint at the 
cause of your estrangement. Did she leave 
here of her own accord?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Then you have, by your cruelty, driven 
my poor child out into the world; but you 
shall answer to me for this outrage. I care not 
for lord or commoner where her happiness is at 
stake.” 

‘Really this bluster is unbecoming; a3 a 
husband I hada right to ask her for-an explana- 
tion touching my honour.’’ 

‘‘Pshaw! which is as bright as the stars 
above,” almest roared the old -sea-dog, bring- 
ing his stick down with a tremendous 
thump. 

“That’s your opimion,” sneers Warren, 
neitled at the high tones assumed by his 
visitor. 

“T beg your-parden, my lord; any honest 
man could vend + that for himself in her face, 
that was always covered with sunny smiles 
until you brought pain into it. You must-prove 
what you assert, or I'll make you eat your 
words ; my arm isstromg enough still to defend 
my girl's fair fame.” 

And the cholerie old gentleman rapped his 
stick again with redoubled vigour, making 
some marble busts tremble on their pedestals. 

‘ 'Phis interview mustend, Captain Dorman. 
Here is my soliciters’ address; any com- 
munication will in the future.pass through 
tnem”” 

“Hang your lawyers,” shouts the irate 
captain, ‘'IT will deal with you; you were 
hamble enough when you came sweethearting ! 
Why, you ought to be prouder of her thanever 
now that she has given you so sweet a 
cherub,” 

Sueh @ look of impatience leaps into 
Warren's meody face as he pereeives no 
inclination on- the captain’s part to leave. 

‘‘ Really I am far from well, Captain Dor- 
man, @nd all the idle talk in the world 
cannot better things. Tf you wish to avoid a 
public scandal there is-only one way to do 
it.” 


‘“‘ What might that be? ” 

“ To find your daughter-——”’ 

and your wife, remember,” interrupts the 
captain. 

_Unheeding this, Warren Croyland con- 
tannes,— 

‘‘ Find her and ask her to explain away, if 
she can, why she remained at Edmburgh under 
the protection of some man who went by the 
title of her husband.”’ 

‘‘Zounds, sir! how dare you asperse my 


child’s character in her absence?” he ex- | 


claimed. junyping up in a fury and upsetting 
the heayy oaken chair with a erash. 


Unfortunately for me it is too true, too mad- 


Captain Dorman can see that his-son-in-law 
is. under some most terrible miseoncep- 
tion, loyal old man that he is, he will not | 
harbour one faint suspicion against Beme’s | 
rectitude, 


“T am ashamed and ly , my 
lord, that-you should Pra 4 | oo poor 
opinion of your wife, who never deserved such 

ium at your hands. Heaven tect her, 

r stricken lamb, with her babe, 
ally aceused.of the basest, conduct. Thatshe 
is headstrong, wilful, I admit, but guilty of 
what youallege I swear she isnot. Good-bye, 
Lord Croyland ; you and Ieam never meet 
as friends-a - A, neil ’ 

‘* Another link in the snapped,” 
groans the wretched ee when the 
angry captain had. flung himseif* out: ef the 
room. 

“My poorpet! how slowly these 
trains lag, just like a ship in a wind. 
I want to fly to you, because T k: you | 
are crushed with sorrow,” mutters ‘the 


man. { 
his head out. of the cartinge | 


window he shouts to the guard. impa- 
tiently,— k 

‘“Hil there. Is this craft going te blow her 
steam all day instead of getting under 
weigh ?”’ 

“« Just off, sir!’ laughs the guard; amused 
at this exordium, the captain’ back with 
a growl on his well-cushioned seat, which 
seemed to. be stuffed with thorns, 

“ Pather!” 

“« My dear child!” 


And the two are locked in each other’s 
arms. 

“ Praise be to Him who stills the angry 
waves,” he says er ; tae ere safe in 

once more, w. t you were 
Being dashed about among the breakers.” 
‘But, dear old dad, there is much to tell 
you, and perhaps you will blame me when 
you know all, for I am not free from faults.” 

‘‘Esme, my lass, look me inthe face and tell 
me truly if any piratical craft has been chasing 
you into troubled-waters? ” 

No father, baie noble fellow. apeotmy 
friend.in the. honr.of my sore Ww 
Providence knew whens I hae 
my eyes again upon this world. i 

a Ae -sumple word is. beacon to me amid 
all this, stormy weather, and.I care, not. now 
how tepgues may. wag, for my Esme is true:to 
herself and her peor old father.”’ . 

Tears of joy well into his honest grey eyes, 
and he gulps down a sob inwardly, thanking 


One above for bringing such comfort into his 
stricken heart. 
Days pass, and Esme clings to life. for the 


sake of her child, otherwise she would be glad 
to lay it down, and take up that rest in the 
grave, where the wicked cease from troub- 


ling. 

could forgive him anything bnt-that,” is 
her oft- argument, t the plead- 
ings of her heart, that wishes ta be recon- 
cited to its idol; “to brand. his innocent off- 
spring with shame is such a heartless act 
that nothing can palliate in my eyes.” 

After a long battle with pride and anger, in 
which her héart-strings threaten to, snap, she 
resolved to cast him out of her life forever, to 
forget him and to crash down that love that 
once was his. 

Her letter to Warren is. dashed off with a 
rapidity that shows she distrusts her strength 
even at the eleventh hour :— 


‘‘Lorp Croyianp,—Ne power .on earth will 
| ever compel me to see your faceagain ; henee- 
forward you are dead-to. me.and my child, In 
time I may forget your eruelty, but. never for- 
give; the diamonds. belong +o my 


err 


“ Esme.” 


The letter lay on the table for some days 
tefore she could get her heart high enough to 





“There is no need of blaster, I repeat ; I 


despatch it. 


sincerely wish that what Tassert were not trae. | 


old | only. fevers miy 


‘There, baby dear, it is all oyer now, and 


ere cee she sobs, as she drops it 
into the letter-box with trembling Ss and 
tear-stained face. 


—_——- 


CHAPTER XXL, 


“ Fimroa | old fellow, this is good of you,” 
exclaims Mac Ivor cordially, as Warren makes 
his appearance at his chambers in the 
Albany. , 

“Tt only heard last night that you were in 
London just'as I was going to Deeside,” replies 
Warren, moodily. 

“What in the name-of goedness ails you, 
Croyland? ry you look like Banquo’s ghost!” 
‘“‘ The fact is, Maclyor, T-am-not very well,” 
flinging himself into a chairand facing his 
friend, a look of utter weariness on his once 
frank face. 

“Pry some of this, dear boy, it’8_good,” 
pushing a flask of claret towards him; “you 
want tone; there’s the remedy —a capital anti- 
@ote against the blnes.” 

“T want peace of mind ; Wine. ig-useless, it 


“By Jovi is something seriously 
ait thinks e kind hearted Sot, 
“You. are in a mess of some.-kind, Croy- 
land,” he says aloud. “if I ean im any way 
assist you, pray command me.” 
“* '¥ou can perhaps aid me in the solntion of 
a black naystery that hangs like a funeral palt 
over my life, tilling my waking uroments with 
gloom, my dreams sery, an earthly 
purgatory from which I see nabore of escape.” 

‘“"Phings can’t surely be as bad as that! Go 
to Vichy and drink the, waters ; depend upon 
it your thoughts will soon take a morecheerfuk 
bent.” 


Warren shakes his head sadly, and mutters 
something about “ too late.” 

“Make a clean breast. of it, olff fellow; 
there’s nothing Ifke that for lightening any 
trouble,” 2 his friend perraasinehy, little 
dreaming of the volcano.on which he himself 
is standing. 


“« MacIvor, we have. been boys, school chums 
together, conned and studied over the same 
lessons, sqaabbled, fought and made it-up, to 
Become faster Sas than ever,” exclaims 
Warren, with a feverish light in, his eyes; 
* your foe was mine—is that not so?” 

“ Yes, dear hoy, but what on earth are you 
driving at?” ; 

‘*'¥ou shall hear. Did you ever meat a Miss 
Spartelli ?”’ 2 

The expression of wonderment that comes 
into MacTyor's face surprises the answer from 


him without a word being spoken, 
“Why, of course ‘ce | 4 you know her, 
Croyland ?”’ : 


“Know her, man! Why ‘she is my wife, 
Heaven help me!” ; 

“What!” almost shouts the laird, spring- 
ing up in, mad exaitement, “ Miss Spartelli 
your wife—oh, no!” 

“What do you peng ?”” xeplies pn 
SAV , & fierce eaping into his eyes, 
- hes your words ; youhave metyhex. Yes, 
Tam no fool to be hoodwinked bya false friend 
or a faithless woman.” 

* Croyland, your words ane those ‘of & man 
who speaks at random—rash-ones, which on-y 
our past friendship,can pardon.” 

“ Pshaw, pardon, when you are the man I 
have prayed to meet face to face; to look into 
your eyes and say it is time one of us died, 
cries Warren, an unholy fire in his. eyes, + 
look of fiendish triumph on his-face, while his 
fingers worked conwulsively as if to clutch the 
throat of his victim, the man he believed to 
have wronged him. 

“ Mad!” muttered MacIvor, and, although 
physically brave, yet he looked anxiously to- 
wards the door for some means of retreat. 

“Ah! a gnilty conscienee makes you ® 
coward.” 

A flush of anger mounts the Scot’s brow 5 
he says, suppressing his just wrath by ® 
mighty effort,— 








"Don’t try my temper too far, Croyland. 
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Why, you have anangel.for a wife, if indeed 
she is that. I swear by all I hold most 
sacred that I did. not know. her to be any- 
thing but Miss Spartelli. I spoke to her of 
my love, I admit.” 

“Indeed! And you dare to tell me that to my 
face ?” 

“ Yes, not only now, but before. Surely you 
remember my speaking of an English rose 
and you warning me against a woman with a 
mystery inher life? Do youthink I would have 
confided such a.matter to yowif I thonght the 
lady was your. wife?’ ' 

“But what about Edinburgh, where you 
passed as her husband? Ah! — perfidy is 

nmasked, and: B shall’ not gulled any 

And with a cry of rage he 
springs at Mackvor's-“throat; taking him 
unawares. 


A desperate straygle-ensues, in which both 
men put forth their, fall.strength. 

There is.a cragh.oi.chairs.and a heavy. fall, 
as Maclvor hurls» his assailant across the 
room, where Warzen. lies. like. a with, a 
thin red streak trickling fom right, 
temp/e. 

‘Have I killed him?” groans: MacIvyor. in. 
terror. ‘‘Heaven. knows; he forced. the 
quarrel upon, me, and roused my, impetuous. 
nature to mp I must ring. fer.as- 
sistance.” 

“ Good: gracious, my. lord,’’ seys- his man- 
servant, ‘ what is the matter?” hurrying a 
all of a: shiver tothe prostrate form. of Lor 
Croyland; ‘a quamrel.| L.seeit all, an unlucky 
blow. Rely upon me, Iwill, be true as:steel,” 

“Heavens! he cannot be, dead,” exclaims 
his master-in terror. 

“T can’t says, my-lord,; butt looks like it,”’ 
as he kneels and: Warren's. heart. ‘‘ Oh, 
sir, if he should be dead! FEly.!.saveryourself 
while thexe’s time.’’ 

“ Tush; Brice, don’t stand wasting valuable 
time,” he says, nervously unloosing. Warren’s. 
tie, shirt.collax, throwing up the window ; 
“but run.fora doctor, bring him. back with 
you.” 

Without waiting am instant Brice tears: 
o the stairs.om his-exrand;.one.of life.and 

eath, 

“What would Esme; say if she. saw:.him 
lying there, struck: down. by my hend! Her 
eyes would stab,me with: reproaches. She is 
lost to.mefor exer. Lam. @ Cain, with, the 
crimson brand on my brow—I, who lowed 
him as @ breather. Oh, the misery of itall!’’ 

Machyor, while waiting for the doctor, 
sprinkled) Waxren’s face with water, and 
forced brandy down his throat. 

Suddenly Lord Croyland came to his.senses, 
and glared at Maclvor, who was almost beside 
himself with. joy. 

‘Dear old. Warren, you. have given me such 
4 iright,’’ he,exclaims, ‘are you better? Gan 
youever forgiveme? Put your-bandin mine, 
and let us.be friends again.” + 

_‘ Never,” hisses. Warren between his 
clenched teeth, disregarding his old friend’s 
proffered hand; ‘nothing but. bleed shall 
Wipe out the stain you have put-on the Croy- 
land eseuteheon.” 

And before his. abashed listener cam inter- 
fere he gropes-his- way down into the street, 
and hailing a cab drives off, muttering—, 

“Tracked down! Now I can obtain my re- 
ease,” 

A fiendish joy filled his heart. at the sup- 
posed diseovery of the man who had so y 
wronged hina, and:he meant to writemcrashing 
letter to Esme, telling her of her shame. 

“ My dear boy, why what has cometo yon? ’’ 
says old anxiously, looking with 
alarm at the wound en: his temple, where the 
blood stain still remains ; ‘‘ who has hurt you ? 
Let me bathe your poor face,”” 

“Don’t, pester me, wo’ 
“can’t you see 1am not well,’ 

Eis old nurse retreated from him, and the 
tears swam. in her eyes, this. being the first 
= she had ever been harshly spoken to by 


“Oh, what a contemptible cur Iam!” he 


1 ” he growls, 


mutters bitterly; seizing the dame’s hand and 
saying abjectedly,— 

‘“‘ Nurse; don’t.heed me; have pity on me, 
for I feel demented. I am not the Warren 
you knew in the old days.” 

His remorse.is.so keen that he fairly sobs, 
and hides his face on her faithfal bosom, just 
as he had done before the cares. and responsi- 
bilities of manhgod had.come upon him. 
Like a little child he now permitted her to 
‘sponge his temple, and drank the strong 
‘savoury soup which she brought him. 

“T feel better, Margaret, thanks to your 
devotion,’ he says, with a sickly smile. ‘I 
have not broken my fast to-day till now. 
Is my mother alone?” 

“ Yes, and waiting your return anxiously.” 

‘“What.a mercy T didn’t present myseli to 
— in my sad‘plight! I should have terrified 

er.” 


How his mother’s heart beats when she 
hears his voice‘and well-known footstep ! 

_A murmured prayer escapes her lips, for 
since his departure that morning she had been 
full of ‘strange misgivings that his errand was 

such as to bring him into danger. 

“A letter from-her!’’ he murmurs, as he 
recognises the handwriting. ‘Can she be 
steing for-pardon and reconciliation? If so, 

| I pity her.. Too late! too late! the gates of 
my mercy are closed to her for ever.”’ 

ith trembling fingers he opens the letter, 
and then, after reading its. contents, tears it 
into fragments and casts them into the fire, 
muttering vengefully,— 

“Tmpenitant to the last; frail asa summer 
cloud. Would that your fatal beauty had 
never lured’ me on to distraction! Infatuated 
fool that I was to be ensnared by your wiles.” 

Then a softer mood seeses him all at 
once, ashe conjures up the glorious autumn 
morning when Esme in her sweet girlish 
loveliness stood at the altar, and in a soft, 
musical voice, that thrilled through his being, 
said those words that made him the happiest 
man in creation. 

“Can she be so false? Is it possible that one 
so blessed by nature, so passing fair, could be 
the vile miserable creature I deem her? 
Never did there exist a fairer sinner. Oh! 
the desolation of my life, for I feel like a poor 
wretch driven out of Paradise now that she is 
lest to me.”’ 

Again his mind becomes warped as it reverts 

aclvor, and he says vehemently,— 
“Ttis her intention to fling me from her 
thoughts so that she ,can fly. into the arms of 
her lover ; but she little guesses that I have 
hounded him down, She shall never press 
her lips to his except in death—no! for I will 
kill him.” 

And a frenzied gleam darts from his eyes 
that makes him look more like a lunatic than 
his old self. 

Having made this dreadful resolve, Warren 
hastens to his mother, feeling that he owes it 
to her asa duty to tell all. 

“*T am so pleased to see you back, Warren,” 
she says, tenderly; for a mother’s instincts 
seemed to haunt her with the conviction of his 
having passed through grave-peril. 

And her kiss was, if anything, more affec- 
tionate as she looked into his haggard face 
and noted the lines of care that -were drawn 
there. 

‘“‘T have grave news, mother.”’ 

Her face pales; and a low cry of alarm 
eseapes her lips as she says deprecatingly,— 

“No! Oh, Warren, do not tell me she has 
committed self-destruction ! ”’ 

“Calm yourself, she is well, asfar as I know. 
A-woman who can'write a defiant letter to the 
husband she has wronged, shifting the blame 
off her shoulders to his, is nota subject for 
suicide.—I have discovered the man who has 
wrought all this mischief and wrecked my 


to 


‘‘ Who is. the wretch, Warren, the man you 
suspected?” 

“Oh, no! it would have been better had 
my surmise been correct, for the bitterness 





would not be so poignant.”’ 





“ But you have not answered my question, 
Warren,” she persists, somewhat impatiently. 

‘“‘ You will regret'that it is my. once familiar 
friend—a man upon whose honour and fidelity 
I could, up to to-day, have staked my very 
life. But there, let it pass, mother ; I will deal 
with him according to his-offence.”’ 

‘“‘ My son, our safety and that of our house, 
at this critical juncture, lies in our having no 
secrets from each other. Who isthis man that 
has dared to put such a stigma upon us?”’ 

‘Lord MaclIvor.”’ 

“‘ Impossible !”’ 

“T wish it were, mother, but it is the truth. 
I had the admission from his own lips; not of 
guilt, but that he is the man who passed as 
her husband at Edinburgh.” 

“ This isa cruel stab, Warren. Even now I 
can scarcely realise that he could be guilty of 
such dastardly conduct to which his previous. 
life gives-the lie.” 

Lord Croyland’s answer to this was to shake 
his head sorrowfully ; and, sick of the theme, 
he was quitting the room, when she says,— 

‘“‘ Warren, what about my diamonds? I must 
have them. back.”’ 

With a weary sigh as if to deprecate such a 
subject, he says,— 

‘Diamonds, mother, when I long for ven- 
geance to wipe off the stain put upon our 
house !”’ 

‘“Then am I to lose them? Are they to be 
desecrated by an infamous woman? I tell 
you I shall leave no stone unturned—no 
measure untried—to regain them.” 

“ She lays claim to them,” he says, with a 
little mocking laugh. 

‘Claim, indeed! The audacity of the 
creature!” this with deep seorn and eleva- 
tion of her pencilled eyebrows as if to empha- 
sise her disgust. 

“Yes! She says, they are her child’s inheri- 
tance. Do not harass my mind with baubles, 
or I shall go distracted. Some day we shall 
force her to make restitution.” 

“What! let her keep the family diamonds, 
never! I will find her out and wrest them 
from her,” she mutters, vengefully—Esme’s 
greatest offence in her eyes being their theft- 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Lorp MacIvor was like a man who had 
received a reprieve at the foot of the gallows, 
and almost forgave Warren his unjust accusa- 
tions in the joy of knowing that he was free. 
from the stain of murder. 

‘‘ Perhaps if I were to see Esme and tell her 
of Warren’s suspicions, she and I might find 
some means.of convincing him of their injus- 

ice.” 

This idea grows apace in his mind, and 
gives him no rest night or day; for Warren’s 
face haunts him, and he has his own character 
to clear. 

“Tf I write, asking for an interview, per- 
hap she will refuse it. I had better run down 
unannounced.” 

‘““He here!” exclaims Hsme, nervously, 
when the domestic informs her of the laird’s 
arrival. 

‘“‘ T wouldn’t have Warren know for all the 
world ; they might come to blows. Why does 
he not keep away? ” . : 

When he enters Esme’s cold greeting 
abashes him, but he has not come to woo, 
only to depend on her, and he quickly recovers 
composure, saying,— 

“T have a painful matter to speak of, Lady 
Crofland, or, believe me, I would not intrude 
upon you.” 

She gives a perceptible start, and flushes to 
the temples, wondering how he came to know 
she was Warren’s wife, and falters 
nervously ,— 

“ How did you learn that ?” 

“From your husband,” he says, gravely. 

“My husband! Then you know him?” 

“Yes, from boyhood up till ‘recently the 
world saw no truer friendship than ours ; to- 
day he believes me so vile that my death could 
not wholly expiate my offence.” 
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Esme is quick to gather the meaning of 
these words, and says with a little shudder,— 
‘** You and he have quarrelled about me.”’ 

‘*Not exactly that; he forced it upon me 
so offensively that I had to defend myself.” 

“Nota duel, surely?” 

**No it has not come to that yet.” 

‘Nor ever must, Promise me not to meet 
him ; he is. my husband, father of my child ; 
and I by keeping my secret back from you 
have, unwittingly, led up to deplorable 
results.” 

“Trust me, I shall not be tempted to forget 
how dear his life is to you, but cannot he 
be convinced in some way of his injustice?” 

‘“‘T shall not trouble myself about that ; he is 
not worthy ofa refutation. He refused to listen, 


‘ut became accuser and judge in the same 


breath. For the future his life and mine are 
severed.” 

For a moment a wild hope enters MaclIvor’s 
heart that this English rose will be dearer to 
‘him in the future—that, freed from her present 
bonds, she will become his wife. 

** But consider the many dreary years that 
will be before you,|the harsh verdict of society ; 
and let me convince Warren that he still 
possesses a wife and a friend whom he can 
take to his heart again !” 

“I would not go through the ordeal again 
for worlds,” returns Esme, firmly. ‘No, I 
= determined to renounce him once and for 
a . 

“ But your child?” he urges. 

* Will not even bear his name, forjin his mad, 
unreasoning jealousy he has tarnished it 
beyond recal},’’ 

“Then you will free yourself ?” 

**No, let him do that for me, but it is too 
fresh a wound to be probed too freely. I thank 
you for your devoted sympathy, and will 
always regret that through me your honour 
is unjustly defamed.” “ 

Like a drowning man catching at a straw 
he still lingers in the pretty sitting-room, his 
eyes looking wistfully on the woman he feels 
he loves better than life itself, and notes 
mechanically the scores of quaint curios 
brought from beyond the seas thatjlie scattereu 
about ; and he feels certain that the picture of 
the peerless woman, her soft white arm rest- 
ing on a large ivory Chinese monster, with 
gleaming green eyes of emeralds, will never be 
effaced from his memory, for this interview 
may be the last he will be privileged to hold 
with her. 

And a pang equal to the bitterness of death 
itself shoots through his heart, where her 
image is so faithfully engraven. 

** How exquisitively lovely she is !’’ he thinks, 
as he devours every detail of her indoor robe, 
that clings around her in classic folds, that a 
sculptor would have gone crazy to chisel, the 
soft, rich ruby cashmere, with a patch of rosy 
pink ribbon here and there. 

_His eyes fasten on the knot at her throat, a 
simple thing in its way, but dear to him on 
life’s continued journey, because the pretty 
colour will be associated with her. 

After an awkward pause he says, win- 
ningly,— 

‘May I not see baby, Lady Croyland ?”’ 

* Yes, she is growing such a knowing little 
darling; I will ring for nurse.” 

With what delight he watches the expression 
of maternal joy and pride that surges into 
Eisme’s face when she takes her treasure from 
the nurse, and holds it up to him to admire. 

This trivial circumstance shows him clearly 
that the despised, persecuted mother still loves 
the father of her child, and in his nobility of 
soul he resolves to spare no effort to end the 
humiliating estrangement. 

After duly admiring and praising the little 
one he is fain to say ‘good-bye,”*for he can 
-» vent no excuse for remaining longer near 

ner. 

A lingering good-bye at the porch, her little 
hand in his, looking like a snow-drop clasped 
in an oak leaf, her eyes half veiled under his 


“May I not be mediator?” he asks diffi- 
dently. 

“« No, the time for that has passed. Good-bye, 
and again remember we must go out of each 
other’s lives.” , 

‘“‘ Heaven help me!” he thinks, as he turns 
sorrowfully away. ‘“‘ I go toa world of misery, 
of gloom, shut out from Eden, debarred from 
receiving one smile, one word, and yet he 
throws this pearl away that is beyond price to 
me.” 

Fate, as if on the watch to make further 
mischief out of appearances, induces Warren’s 
mother to visit the cottage on this day of all 
others, and she comes plump upon Lord Mac- 
Ivor at the little wayside station. 

He tries to avoid her; but her Argus eyes 
defeat this, and sailing up to him, her 
jewelled glasses on her nose, says severely,— 

“ Just the man I want to see. Warren has 
told me all. How can you justify your conduct 
when I find you down here? I blush for you, 
Lord MacIvor. I am thankful your dear, 
lamented mother is not alive to know of your 
shame,” 

With these scathing reproaches, accom- 
panied by a broadside of scornful iT 
she leaves him utterly abashed and humili- 
ated. 

“By Jove! I’m getting into a deuce of a 
scrape! It only illustrates the old adage, ‘ give 
a dog a bad name and him !’” 

Lady Croyland hires a fly and is driven to the 
pretty rustic cottage, and sneers involuntarily 
as she compares it with her tial domain. 
** Adventuress, who begat my boy to his 
ruin!” she muses, as she approaches Esme’s 
home. ‘No wonder she intrigued to leave 
such humble —- ‘og 

She knocks peremptorily, and is admitted by 
the staid old servant who has served the Dor- 
mars faithfully for thirty years. 

« What name, madam?” 

“This is my card,” is the haughty re- 
joinder. ‘Is Miss Dormar at home?” 

‘‘ My mistress, Lady Croyland, is at home, 
but I believe not to you; but I will inquire,” 
replies the servant, with quiet dignity that 
galls the aristocrat to the quick. 

‘‘Insufferable insolence!” she mutters, 
‘‘ Lady Croyland indeed! She to dare assume 
that honoured title when she has se shumefully 
forfeited all right to it.” 

** Lady Croyland will exe gs you an inter- 
view, as she is far from well, but the captain 
will see you, my lady,” replies Jane. ‘“ Will 
you please step this way?” 

“To what am I indebted for this visit, Lady 
Croyland ?”’ asks the captain, courteously, as 
he places a chair for her. 

“T came to see your daughter, who refuses 
to meet me,” replies her ladyship, gay 

“My daughter is mistress of her own 
actions. I will deliver any message you may 
think fit to leave.” 

“T insist upon seeing her in person; my 
business cannot concern you. If she is wise 
she will avoid a double scandal and possibly 
criminal proceedings: I have no desire towct 
harshly, especially under the circumstances.” 

‘‘ Lady Croyland, remember you are address- 
ing her father, who does not thank you for 
your alleged leniency. What is it you 
require? Please be brief, and place the matter 
on a business footing, as all good fellowship 
between your house and mine has ceased.” 

His quiet, dignified — awes the haughty 
dame somewhat, and she realises that the 
sturdy sailor will not listen patiently to her 
high and mighty views. 

‘* My errand here is one that a third person 
can hardly interfere in.” 

“ But surely that does not apply to me, her 
father?” 

‘* Let me pencil a few lines to her, and if 
she deputes you to act in her behalf well and 
good. Ido not wish to wound your feelings 
unnecessarily, being a parent myself.” 

‘Certainly; here are writing materials,” 
he says, opening a cedar writing-case of 





tencer yearning glances, 


exquisite workmanship, and sweet aromatic 


odour, that does not escape her keen observa. 
tion; and she feels that what she thought a 
very humble abode is stored with costly 
treasures from every clime. 

She wrote as follows :— 

‘*Lady Croyland has come to request the 
return of her diamonds, to save exposure. If 
Miss Dorman does not accede to her just 
request she will ,be compelled to take other 
ste ae 

In a few moments after the delivery of the 
hastily-penned offensive missive Esme enters, 
ad pa een her mother-in-law with a frown 
as black as midnight. 


(Te be continued.) 





MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Mary Stuart, daughter of James V. of 
Scotland and Mary of Lorraine, was born at 
Linlithgow, December 8, 1542, eight days pre- 
vious to the death of her father. When she 
was six years old she was affianced to Francis, 
the Dauphin of France, in which country she 
was educated as a Roman Catholic. 

Ten years afterwards she was married, with 
all the honours of the French Court. In the 
following year, 1559, Henry II. died, and 
Francis became king, as Francis II. By this 
event Mary became Queen of Scotland and 
France. 

She also claimed the throne of England 
after the death of Queen Mary, and took the 
title of Queen of England and Scotland, 
basing her claim upon the fact that her father 
James V. of Scotland was a son of James IV. 
and Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VII. of England, and that Henry VIII. had 
disowned Elizabeth. 

Unfortunately, Francis lived only a year 
after his coronation, and the French Crown 
fell to Charles IV. 

After his death Mary returned to Scotland. 
In 1565 she was married to Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, a man of vile habits, but a 
friend and relative of Queen Elizabeth, with 
whom Mary desired to be at peace. 

She soon, however, became disgusted with 
her dissolute husband, and in his stead ad- 
mitted into her councils Rizzio, an Italian 
adventurer of marked ability in some respects, 
but unpopular with the Scotch nobility and 


people. 

In time Darnley and several young nobles 
seized Rizzio in the queen’s presence, dragged 
him from her table, and assassinated him. 

The queen effected the punishment of the 
murderers, except her husband, to whom she 
a mtly became reconciled; but as he was 

ed soon after this by an explosion of gun- 
powder beneath the house in which he lay 
sick, and three months afterwards she was 
married to Bothwell, the chief conspirator 
against her hisband, she wag accused of con- 
—_> the assassination. 

A rebellion was raised, Bothwell was defeated 
at ae mage’ occu Mary was captured and com- 
pelled to abdicate. Escaping from Lochleven 
Castle, May 2nd, 1568, she rallied about her a 
Sarsod, aig Mary fini to Hinginnd, eupplicesing 

, an to , supplicating 
Rid of Elizabeth, ‘éf 

That queen, however, had never forgiven 
Mary for claiming her throne. 

The fugitive queen was put under arrest, 
and for nearly nineteen years was imprisoned, 
until February 1st, 1587, when, having been 
charged, on slight grounds, with plotting 
against the peace of the realm, and having 
been after a prejudiced hearing found guilty, 
she was ru y executed. 





Ay, that’s the word—punctuality! Did you 
ever see a man who was punctual who did not 
prosper in the long run? We don’t care who 
or what he was—high or low, ignorant or 
learned, savage or ¢ivilised—we know that if 
he did as he agreed, and was punctual in all 





| his engagements, he prospered. 
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LATE HOURS. 


Ix the city, our evening amusements always 
begin and end too late. The usual hours of 
our operatic, theatrical, and other entertain- 
ments are from eight to twelve .o’clock. The 
consequence is, that those who frequent them 
are hardly in their beds before the next day 
begins to point. They are thus(deprived of the 
quantity of slee essential to health, which re- 
quires about eight hours of it for a grown-up 


rson. 
P The old may not want so much, but the very 
young demand a great deal more. Now, it is 
not age, but youth which mainly indulges in 
these late amusements, and thus those to 
whom the most sleep is necessary get the 
least. 

Though there may be a few of these young 
people who can borrow from the day what 
they have spent on the night, the large ma- 
jority have no such spare fund of time to draw 
upon. All that they give to the late enter- 
tainments they take from sleep, and their 
health suffers ingly. 

There is no more common cause of physical 
injury to our youth than late hours. Sleep is 
necessary for vigorous health. We doubt 
whether there are ten in a hundred of -our 
busiest young men who are fairly asleep. be- 
fore midnight, 

We are sure that the vast majority of them 
lose, almost e' night of their lives, two 
hours at least of sleep. The loss is ordinarily 
more than the absolute time they are out of 
bed, for, when wakefulness is unduly pro- 
longed, a nervous restlessness is apt to ensue, 
which is fatal to soundness of slumber. This 
prolongation of the day far into the night not 
only deprives us of the beneficent influence. of 
natural sleep, but engenders in all the vital 
functions of the body a morbid activity which 
wastes and very soon wears it out. 

Noone can fail to have remarked, especially 
in the young, how all their faculties seem 


|x sey when some unusual cause of wake- 

ulness makes them forgetful of bedtime. 
Persons who are habitually stupid at ten 

o'clock, will. thus become animated by an un- 


wonted ‘intelligence at midnight. It is not 
only the intellectual faculties = are stimu- 
lated by an inordinate wakefulness, but every 
corporeal organ is roused to an unnatural de- 
gree of activity. The appetites and desires 
are sharpened to an excessive eagerness, and 
their gratification becomes irresistible. 

For example, who has not observed how late 
hours provoke indulgence in eating and 
drinking? Who has not been conscious at 
the midnight supper of a hunger and thirst 
which the repasts of the. day have failed to 
excite? This is, of course, a fastness of 
living fatal to good health and long life. By 
thus increasing its apere we shorten it. While 
doubling the days by adding the nights to 
on we diminish proportionately their 
number, 





Te race of mankind would perish did they 
cease to aid each other. From the time that 
the mother binds the child’s head, till the 
Moment some assistant wipes the death-damp 
from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist 
without mutual help. All, therefore, that 
need aid have a right to ask it from their 
fellow-mortals. No one who holds the power 
of granting it can refuse it without guilt. 


A Mracre Lanevacz.—The language of the 
Terra del Fuegans contains no word for any 
number above three ; the people are unable to 
distinguish one colour from another; they 
have no religion and no funeral rites; and 
they possess neither chiefs nor slaves. Their 
only weapons are bone-pointed spears; they 
stow neither fruit nor vegetables; and, as 
their country is naturally barren, they are 
obliged to live entirely on animal food. ‘But 
they are not cannibals; they ill-treat neither 
their women nor their old people, and they 
are monogamous, 





A LOST DAY. 


How many tasks I planned at dawn! 
I said: ‘“‘ When this fair day has gone 
And I sit down at eventide 
To count the work my hands have done 
Between the rise and set of sun 
I shal be fully satisfied.” 


And then I wove a web-of dreams, 

And hours slipped by like sunny streams 
Unnoted in their happy flight. 

And when I roused myself, at last, 

To act, I found the day was past, 
And sunset fading into night. 


4 
Oh foolish dreams, oh wasted day ! 
This, and this.only, can I say— 
‘* Not one good deed my hands have done.” 
-But much I might have done, had I 
But used the hours as they passed by 
But I have squandered every one. 


God gives his days for us to use 
For some good purpose. If we choose 
To squander them, how great our sin! 
I shudder, when I think he keeps 
A record of them all, and weeps 
To see the misspent hours therein. 


Oh ye who give to dreams God’s hours, 
A serpent lurks beneath the flowers, 
Of idle moods and weak delay : 
Rouse ! make to-morrow’s record fair. 
Be this the angel’s entry there, 
‘“‘ To-day atones for yesterday.” 
E. E. R. 








ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A MORNING AT TREBARTHA. 


Exrm had ienced so many changes 
during the last few months, and had met with 
so much to pain and surprise her, that when 
she opened er eyes at Trebartha Castle the 
morning after her arrival, she wondered 
vaguely and drowsily whether she was really 
awake or only dreaming. 

She had disappointed Mrs. Penfold the previous 
night by saying that her room was comfortable 
enough; now she found that it might more 
correctly be termed magnificent. 

The shape and properties of the room were 

8 . 
Not only was it exceedingly large, but one 
end of it was rounded outwards, and three 
windows, with more stonework than glass 
about them, filled this side of the apartment. 
Although a large fire had been made up when 
she went to bed, it had long since burned out, 
and the room felt very cold; so cold, indeed, 
that it required some resolution to spring up 
and dress herself. 

‘I miss the early cup of tea that I used to 
get at Monkshill,’’ she thought, with a little 
sigh; ‘‘and I don’t like to order it here, lest 
they should think I.am giving unnecessary 
trouble.” 

But as the thought passed through her 
mind she heard a light tap at her door, and 
on opening it, she found Tamzen standing 
with a tray in her hand, upon which was a 
large cup of tea and a thin slice of bread-and- 


butter. 

Oh! that is what I was just wishing for,’’ 
Elfie said, impulsively; ‘‘and I’ll have some 
hot water.to wash in, please—I feel half 
frozen |” 

“Do you now, dear? I'll light the fire. 
It’s fine and cold this morning; it’s a hard 
frost, and the snow won’t melt. There, now, 
that ’ull burn; and I'll bring you the hot 
water. It’s as much as you'll do to keep 
warm to-day!” 

Elfie smiled. It was not the first time she 





had been addressed as “ dear” since her brief 


sojourn in Cornwall, and she was beginning 
to observe that it was their ordinary way of 
questing when people meant.to be kind to 
er. 


As soon as she was dressed she went to the 
windows, drew up the blinds, and there stood 
lost in wonder, not unmixed with awe, at the 
wild grandeur of sea and land which lay se 
fore her. 

She stood here so long, and she was so lost 
in bewilderment at the strange feeling that 
filled her heart, that she forgot the flight of 
time. : 

She did not hear the door open, nor a 
voice call her the name under which she was 
here: known by, and it was not until a hand 
was laid upon her arm that she turned and 
met the face of Mrs. Penfold, who was looking 
at her with gravely scrutinising eyes. 

Elfie did not start, she did not appear sur- 
prised ; she was rather like a person in a state 
of clairvoyance, who, with eyes open, seemed 
rather to be looking inward and reading wha+ 
was written on her own brain than to take 
notice of what was passing on around her. 

‘*Miss Heath, what is the matter with 
you?” asked Mrs. Penfold, a little anxiously. 

“*T seem to have seen it all before,’’ replied 
the girl, closing her eyes tightly, as though 
the more clearly to recall some vague and far 
away memory. 

Mrs. Penfold’s countenance slightly changed, 
but she said, in a matter-of-fact tene,— 

‘*You probably have seen the same view, 
though from another point before now. Scores 
of tourists come to Cornwall every year, and 
artists swarm over the place, till they must 
have carried away every rock and fern and bit 
of lichen on canvas.” 

‘No, itisn’t that; I feel that I have really been 
here. It isn’t that I have seen pictures of this 
view ; no, itis something far back in my life like 
a nursery song. But it must be a mistake on 
my part. The place where I was found by 
the side of a dead woman was far away from 
here, and I cannot say that I have a distinct 
memory of that event, and I can remember 
nothing before it.” 

“You were found by the side of a deac 
woman ?” repeats Mrs. Penfold, and her Jips 
become parched, and her tongue seems to 
cleave to the roof of her mouth. 

‘* Yes,” is the absently-uttered reply. 

“‘ Where ?”’ asks the elder lady. 

‘** On the Shirley Hills, in Surrey,” answered 
Elfie, as though she were under the influence 
of the mesmerist. 

“ The woman, you say, was dead?” continued 
Mrs. Penfold, with seeming calmness. ‘‘ Were 
there any papers, or money, or ornaments 
found upon her?” 

“‘T don’t know,” was the still dreamy reply 
‘* but there could not have been, because they 
would have sent me to the Union if the kind 
gentleman who found me had not taken me 
to his own home, and adopted me as his own 
child.” 

‘And you know nothing more about the 
woman who died when you were with her?’ 
questioned the mistress of Trebartha 
anxiously. 

“No,” replied Elfie, with a sigh; ‘‘ except 
that she was old—old enough to be my grand- 
mother, I have been told.” 

‘© And you remember nothing of her your 
self ?’? asked her companion. 

But the girl shook her head, breathed « 
deep sigh, and then roused herself, as though 
from an unnatural sleep. 

“IT cannot imagine what has come over me.”’ 
she said, a few seconds afterwards, in her usnal 
tone. ‘This place gives me such strange 
fancies and feelings; but you want your 
breakfast, Mrs. Penfold, and I have been 
keeping you here in the cold.” 

‘‘T am never kept by anyone where I don’t 
want to stay,’’ was the somewhat ungracious 
answer; “but, come along; you are 
no doubt ; young people always are hungry.” 

Then she led the way from the room, feeling 
well assured that she would learn nothing 
more at present about Elfie’s early days. 
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Breakfast was served in the same room in 
waich they had dired the previous night, and 
the young lady, from where she sat, could 
look out of the windows. 

But they conmmmanded no extensive view 
like those of her bedroom. They were on 
enother side of the Oastle, and had only be- 
re them a watted garden, now completely 
covered with snow. 


This in tempestaous weather was 
the only place in which the inmates of the 
Castle take exercise, for on two sides of 


the wall there was a covered promenade, on 
SS ant See et fount a few roegh 
garden chairs. 

The two ladies ate their breakfast almost 
in sitence. = had both of them much to 
think about ; the large fire made the room 
warm and wahoyeliie. 

When she had ‘finished, Mrs. Penfold took a 
ule and advised Elfie to follow 


“oT boRe RorrrEt ee room as stuffy 
Mrs. ,” said the old lady, 
with 2 a “bat ¥ "you nts os is the 
rest of the Castle open ro cere T am 
ili be asantly 


“f think this room is-very cosy,” returned | 


‘Aithe; “bat we don’t get a view of the sea 

from it, ” she added, regretfully, “and I ¢on- 
fess that the restless water has a fascination 
for me.” 

“We get quite enough of the sea at Tre- 
bartha, my dear, as you will find before the 
winter is over,” replied tire old lady, with a 
harsh laugh ; ‘“and as for the wind, it is often 
so strong that you can’t stand against it, and 
in a storm you will be inclined to fear that 
the Castle is going to tumble about your 
ears.” 

Wifte laughed, for this kind of thing was 
quite outside her experience, and she would at 
the present moment have infinitely preferred 
toxming about and exploring the Castle and 


 weighbourhood to sitting in this room, ‘with 


nothing more romantic in her imn.ediate sur- 
roundings than if she had been livixg in 
London. 

“What are you going to do with yourself 
to-day ?” asked Mrs. Penfold, after avhile.” 
‘ Hr That will depend upon you,” replied 

e. 

“ What would you like me to do?” 

“Anything that pleases yourself,” was the 
answer. 

‘Have you any letters for me to write?” 
asked Elfie. 

“No, I don’t favour my friends with many 
letters, and what they do get I write myself.” 

«Is there any sewing that you would like 
me to do?” was the more hesitating question. 

“There are plenty of fingers to sew without 
yours or mine troubling themselves,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Penfold, sharply. ‘“ Perran 
works for me; Tamzen will sew for you, she 
will look after your wardrobe, too; you only 
have to amuse yourself, and sometimes to 
amuse me.”’ 

‘‘ How shall I amuse you this morning?” 
asked Elfie, trying to smile and to speak 
lightly. 

“ By taking careof yourself?” wasthe answer. 

«T'don’t feel inclined to move from here for 
awhile, and then I have a good many things to 
attend to; but you can go for a walk, or get a 
took from the library, only take care of your- 
self if you go out. We are about four hundred 
feet above the sea, and you wouldn’t be worth 
pulling out if yon were blown intoit. Until 
you know the locality IT think you had better 


take Tamzen with you. 


But Elfie was inclined to take her first walk 
alone, 2nd she said as much ; then she went off 
to her own room to dress for it. 

It was not until she got out of Trebartha 
“Castle that she realised what a fine battle- 
mented structure the building really was. And 
now she saw that only one wing was in general 
use, though the part which was elosed up did 
not show any signs of decay. 

‘*T suppose the Penfolds were people of im- 





portance in their day,” she thought, as she 
began to descend the steop carriage drive by 
which they had arrived on the previous night ; 
‘but I am deplorably. ignorant: of the history 


of this part.of the world. My object:now is, 
cextainly 


to get to the 2 at and this; noad does 


not lead to it 


She paused, looked aboat her, uncanscious: 
been deputed to 


that a servant had ‘follow nee 
to warn her of danger ; and perceiving an oO 
ing in the steme “hedges,” es they are: ere 


noon 


——n 


twenty years, but it’s -bound to go just a; 
srokerie herself is bound to go, sooner or 
r ” 
ikem a affectionatety nt the castle - ~ 
, a8 though he had an ‘affection fo 
vee tore stones of which it was built. 
by this ® measttre Tecovered from her 
fright time. im the old 
man’s voice and maine vention her, and 
she felt curious to ask a fewqtestions whic 
it was probable he-contd answer. 
‘“What is the name of that patch of yellow 
asted, pointing to 


——————— 


back in the direction sand down there?” she 
close to it, shetook the turning and walked on, | what looked like a tiny bey. 
until the winding path broughtieritotheeige | “Phat is Trebartha Steps," “he ; 
of a cliff. a Sam ota ae 
Involuntarily an exclamation of delight, not |- -“* ft-goes~by that naene* becatse “used to 
unmixed with fear, can caabacerunte Jowked be got at by steps,” he volunteered ; “but 
upon a scene whith there’s another way ronnd that is-easier to get 
the world in-vain 60 rival. me that go nobody Moye where Ts 
Twenty miles of cliff, a trandred 6? réiting ‘that ‘knows where. "Tis 4 
water, a score or more of bays, very ake = ma n Biiy ath _ it 


own golden sands and gleaming caves 
all lay stretched ead pans + ender 


with the sight, and Fisigne 

when she was 

height of the Seite. on. Yohich, 

her arms upon the stone Bees 
head in humble and mute 


great Creator. 


never any mortar or coment in them. 

As a rule, they are unkown bloeks;of sand- 
stone, ‘slate, serpentine, ‘granite, or -conglo- 
merate, according te the; formation 
of the immediate locality ;-and these, with 
little regard to size, are piled one upon another, 
until a wall the required height, and some two 
or three feet wide, ismade; loose earth is 
then thrown over the whole, and nature does 
the rest. 

The rain comes, and the frost, ané the snow, 
and the seasons change; the stones stand by 
their own weight, the once loose earth, and 
the weeds and‘ grasses. Haat Spring up, bind 
them together, amd. so the land upon 
which they are built does not give way, they 
may remain here, and be useaspaths, at 
as fences, for spe 

But the land on thjs iron-bound coast is 
always being worn away 

No matter how bolt a front the cliffs may 
present, no matter how poe es ‘they 
resist the inroad of ‘their enemy 
by century finds some change, 
but the change of a ~ fotos, oe ae, 
and so the work 

This stone wa sguintt “which Eife -wes 
leaning, was not ye ‘fest of the kind that-had 
see built round the seaward side of Trébattha 
Castle. 

The cliff had ‘been stowly ‘but surely worn 
away, as its base had snnk Tike a 
monster falling upon its owh knees,’artd ell 
that was superincumbent had sunk ‘with it. 
One of these stone hedges had 
into the sea ; the second was ss ane ate 
the very verge of the pager So some 
of it being already gone, while the ' 
field was so steep as to be useless 
to a or beast, and this shee hedge been 
built some twenty years ago aS a ‘necessary 
precaution for the coast-guards, one of whom 
was usuall ~ be found in the neighbourhood 
of Treba 

The praerech of the hedge-mmst ‘haive ‘pre- 
viously felt a. ome downward attraction, for 
Elfie was not panies Hoy them 
but she suddenly fe it as though she 
sliding forward, and the instinct of oatote. 
servation made herfting herself backwards, ju 
as the big stones tumbled one after anode 
down the steep slope ‘to the wall stifl a 
over the abyss, a portion of which in 


mad career they carried into’ the .sea with | 


them. 


“That was & narrow escape, miss,” teid the 


man who had followed her. 


“Tf decd,” gasped the. girl, stilt-palle | 
woe vray Tei sod fear, she turns and meets the humble, but i= 


with terror. ‘Does this kind 
happen ? ”’ she asked, nervous! 
“Not often, miss. 


This wa atl bas stood for ' 


ion 6f the j 
The stone hedges in Corn well have rarely or 


“tifftence ‘too great for tn 
‘well vera a shett end by Pings wrysel? over 


the 
{ cree re end tre a tei ~ aged ia 
ee ler what Lionel ctother peo. At Wishing 


She went direct to her own root; Still feet. 
the* falling teway ofa 
of the wall apon whith she Hed been 


Also. the : of ‘the chiffs; arid of the 

pen er height the ‘sex at h 4 
was, living, exercised an almost’ 

0 ag No ie oh be phnandica age haeenting 


fell th to’ Mes, Pen. 
hing seen 4 alt in-some former 
of existence grew ‘instead of 


‘weaker, as the siw more of 


‘*T won’t give-wa to this” Whe sak@ to her. 
abif, resdlately, as the terned from tie windoy 
and took her Yat. TR [teed Pobking 

over the Cliffs Phe ad St Ist fin 


their ‘@f ‘re. 


‘a stir 


fer were still {HH @Pothe hi 
cliffs, and of the Avo WAR rot re- 
ised her; atid She Wf ‘the room ax/ 


down a corridot to the @oor which 
FA 


‘that Mrs. 
sane hn ade whith they 
had had 


And, imme Saving been exactly ‘told so 
she quite understood that, besides the mistress 
of castle and ‘herself, there were only 
servants in the ary 

So she opened the door and walked into 
large, though not too well-lighted, room, the 
walls of which were cov ered with shelves ard 

with the 


i in the 700m 


eases exception of 
two between three.windews, upo 
awh dh dh two life-size portraits in oil. 


ung 
If Elfie’s mind had not been so-completely 
ocoupied, she would have looked about 
this room with more curosity than she 107 
showed, and she weuld perhaps have wondered 
to see a! fire burning in the grate. 
But this did not-occur-to-her. 
The cliffs still exercised a fascination for her. 
remerabered lhow the big stones bil 
bounded down the wtesp incline till the sound 
of ‘their fall was “lost to “her straiming 62!. 
and she now walked straight to vone of 


| windows to look oat,and see if from here she 


could get a view of the spot. 
“Miss Heath!” 
The voice was the voice of @ men-=a voice, 
too, Which at one time she had Raven but © 
wah: ‘and with « start of anger, rather than of 


ioned ‘of Cinrence Malt’ 





by. 
“Miss Heath, forgive me ;- Jevasbe trie: ds,” 





the 
to ] 
self 
lost 

T 


wit! 





vhich 

into 
Mrs. 
they 
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he says, with seeming contrition ; and he 

holds out his hand, not aggressively, bus 

one sincerely sueing for on. oe 
It is not in Elfie’s heart to be really 


and unforgiving to anyone, but her oa F ; 


instinct and maiden modesty warn 
peware of Clarence, and she is turning 
without uttering a nar kana & OEY 

. iF 


~ OIE 8 Pr 
ooh er ae 


to Elfie, s 
self. Neve iit 
lost her tempers 
The loss of dighity 
with a girl, and 
of her housé because } 
self loved had proposed ie ble natrriage 
to her, was very grea 3 and itowas,im- 
creased rather than med by the fact that 
the girl had refused “the offer of the alam in 
question. Bia eget 
“I shall be innghied et and snecredtat bs 


everybody who hears 


she reflected, mieeratig. 672 unas “é 


byword to thé ae panty if Elfie goes 
‘away now. No, shemust not go. Ican hever 


again love her as I have loved her, that is not j herself, 


possible, though the fault is none of hers; but 
I must tolerate her until this affair has blown 
over; ‘atid I-may get iver miarried to y¥ 
Carew or to theat'marn with whom she: 

end danced ‘so -mucly kast ni rAcidimow I 
must es Psome Very umpa lita pies or 
my lady will take herself dif; for she isas 
proud a8 Eméifer.” of! 

After thts she made’ an effort: to rise, but 
her live ached, partly with fatigue, buat 
principally trom a:bad old which she had 
cine in @eining-home the previous night. 

Fhen she for she had not slept 

1; her conscience had been too unsaisy for 
‘that, and >the aching pain that gnawed her 
heart teld her only too ruthlessly that even | 
though Harty Kingswood cared nothing for 
her she cated far too much for him. 

: ae smelly. di at to begin a taskthat 
as distinetly disagreeable. 

Charkie told herself'that she must.get up 
and must something apologetic to Eltie 
before breakfast, but her reluctamce to do 
‘either Was #0 great-that it was more than an 
hour after'she resolved to do so before she 
began to act wpon her resolution. - 

hen she rang for her bath to be.got ready, 
and she was slow in dressing, so that it was 
not fax frem natidday before she slowly made 
her — to the room which Elfie had hitherto 
occupied. 

She did not know what to say or how to begin 
her apologetie-diseourse, for she did not wish to 
confess herself altogether in the wrong, and she 
had no manner of bt that Elfie was justly 
indignant ‘#t/¢he manner in which she had 
_ “Tl smyppose have very 
if I bad been im herplave,” thought Uuanke, 
as she t+ the bedroom door; ‘indeed, 
I know I whould: “Of course, I have been 
Wrong, wat I:mayoas well say so frankly, and 
ask her'te forgive me.” 

Then she kneéked agnin, iantlireceiving ro 
answer, opened the door. 

The room -was empty of living occupant. 
True, the bet had been siept in, and the tray, 
with a cup, saucer, and plate on it, showed 
that Elfie, like herself, had had her early tea. 


plecked and a 


. But the appearances af two large trunks, 
re not contest told 

ill that she was 

, and that Elfie 
for leaving the 


the ee 
W@ing.to be taken at 
; made every p 
“She is waiting 
,” she sighed& 
fo without sayi r in my life 
Hit so small andi = do now.” 
. "This state of 


stairs for me, I sup- 
dowastedrs for me, 
| “SEeaiteestewish she would 


cee see 
ERS AGERE oe 


ay = ye, Mp eggeety - . Charlie’s 
arn Bm@ong con- 
melf Md Went to 
‘ew 
w . 

fe) 


mm at | 


absence. She had caught a severe cold at the 
ball, and was afraid she would have to send 
for the doztor, so Charlie was left-to entertain 


f 

Her ‘first impulse had beeri'to order Elfie’s 
boxes to be sent off without delay to London, 
and to take no farther notice of; tlie letter, 
beyond sending a cheque forthe salary-due. , 

Bet kinder: feelings,,seon,, asserted them- 
selves, She was justand generous, 

Im her heart she: was- fond. of,, Etfie, and 
though this feeling. was. rather in the 

ot present it had its i on 

her future conduet. ‘ 

It-was not, however, till late.in, the, after- 
noon that.-she resolved to telegraph to Elfie, 
saying there had been'e,great misanderstand- 
ing, amd asking her to return. 
 &detter w have-reached Palace-gardens 
almost as soon as this telegram, because a 
greem-had to ride-to ‘Tiverton with it before 
it could be.sent ; but Charlie wasin no humour 
to write a letter, and she fancied also that it 
would not meet with the same prompt atten- 
tion, for she had ordered the groom to pay for 
a reply. 

No reply came, 
deorful. ' 

There would be-sure to be one the next day, 
however, and Charlie slept soundly that 
night, feeling that she had done ali that.could 
be expected of her to atone for her hasty 


The snow which Elfie had first observed 
as she was on her way to Cornwall had not 
been partied, and it had come down so heavily 
in the neighbourhood,,of,.Monkshill that 
Charlie, when she looked through her win- 
dow the next manning felt. very sure that 
Elfie would not travel from London that day. 

Mrs. Ridgeway still kept her bed, 
Charlie was not only thrown on her own 
resources, but had no one at all to whom 
she could ‘freely express the thoughts that 
-were in her mind. 

Considering the state of the weather she 
was not-a little surprised in the afternoon to 
see a carriage drive up to the house, and two 
gentlemen alight. 

There were two, she knew, but she had only 


eyes for one. 
She felt very angry with him. It would 


pat this was not won- 


phot seatat the head OF the table, but she was 


, = Mrs. Ridgeway had sent an apology for her 


been able to fling one of the sofa cushions at 
his head; but she would not under any con- 
sideration have declined to see the culprit. 

Pride alone would have kept her from doing 
that, and in her heart there was still the hope 
that Harry Kingswood would yet learn to 
love her. 

Learn! There was no learning needed, she 
assured herself—he loved her. She was con- 
vinced before Elfie came in his way that he 
loved her, and now she was gone he would 
surely return to his first love. 

A very pretty way of putting the matter, 
uate a its accuracy might well be doubted ; 
but Charlie’s love was stronger than her pride, 
}.and she would not nar , aay —— 

, éven though ew ne m re- 
fused by Elfie. 


He did not know that she knew it, of that 
she was well aware, and she determined that 
the should 


ore leaving the 


kind of you,” said Charlie, a trifle 
‘‘T Sappose you are mot going to the 


pg?” -s 
ied t don’t “somal he replied, awk- 
ro ** Tt foie @ very long time before 
we meet again.” F att 
Charlie's faeé<beeame very pale, and she 
bit ‘her lips to try to“keep some colour in 
them 


‘How is Miss Heath?” asked Denison, 
who again and again had looked at the door, 
expéctmng’Elfieto appear. 

io don’t ered very well, I think,” re- 
plied Charlie, awkwardly. 

They. had beth. of them come to see Elfe, 
that was but, too clear,.and they had only 
asked for-her because she was the mistress of 
the house. 

“ You don’t know! - isn’t she, here?” asked 
Lionel Denison, with sudden alarm. 

‘No, she went.to London yesterday,” was 
the answer. 

“ She told me;that I was sure to find her 
here,” asserted Lionel, in .a tone which made 
Charlie open her eyes, then say calmly, and 
with some displeasure,— 

‘That was a very extraordinary statement 
to-make.’’ 

‘*Tt did not appear so at the time,” replied 
Mr. Denison, § ing more y, and with 
some dignity; ‘but perhaps you will tell me 
where. Miss Heath is to be found?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly; I. have no desire to 
hide Miss Heath,” she returned, with scarcely 
veiled anger. 

‘What is it?” she asked, sharply, turning 
to a servant who came into the room. 

The man presented.a telegram on a salver 
and retired, and Charlie, though she longed to 
read it, threw it carelessly on the table by her 
side, 

‘‘ Was there ever such self-denial?’’ asked 
Harry Kingswood, witha laugh. ‘Don’t let 
us keep you from enjoying the contents of that 

sterious envelope.” 
ee in his glance, she knew not what, 
seemed to dare her to read the tel before 
he went away, and she accepted the mute 
challenge and opened it. 

But when she had read the message her eyes 
swam, the paper fell from her trembling hand, 
and she have fallen but for the cushions 
that supported her. : 

Kingswood caught up a fan and tried to 
EA by itsaid,and both of the gentle- 
men eagerly asked what-ailed her. 

Seeeon torthe paper, end said,— 


And Lionel Denison did so. 








have been a great relief to her feelings to have 


The message was sent from Miss ‘Greatrex 
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[“‘ WHAT IS THE NAME OF THAT PATCH OF YELLOW SAND DOWN THERE?” ASKED ELFIE.] 


Palace-gardens, Kensington, to Miss Birch, 
Monkshill, Devon, and ran as follows :— 

“Elfie is not here; has not been here, 
neither do I expect her. Your telegram is an 
enigma to me.” 

‘* Elfie!’’ repeated Lionel Denison, his face 
agitated, and with a look in his eyes which 
seemed to demand an explanation, ‘who is 
Elfie ?” 

‘“‘ Miss Heath,” replied Charlie, faintly. 

Impossible!” said Lionel, answering the 
thought in his own mind, rather than speaking 
to her. 

And he hid his face in his hands for a time, 
as though the bare suggestion were too much 
for him. 

“There is nothing impossible about it,’’ re- 
torted Charlie, rousing herself ; “ Elfie is Miss 
Heath’s Christian name; she went away yes- 
terday morning before I was down, and she 
left a note behind her saying she was going 
to Miss Greatrex, and desiring me to send her 
luggage after her. I telegraphed yesterday 
begging her to return, and this is the answer.” 

“And where is she?” asked Kingswood, 
curiously. 

Charlie shrugged her shoulders. 

She was sincerely anxious about her ill- 
used friend, but she was not pleased to see 
that anxiety shared by Mr. Kingswood. 

‘** Will you let me look at the letter which 
Miss Heath left behind her?” asked Denison, 
at length. 

‘“* Certainly not,’”’ was the emphatic answer, 
“the letter concerned only Miss Heath and 
myself.” 

Lionel Denison took out some letters and 
papers from his own pocket, and selecting 
what he wanted, he looked long and earnestly 
at a girl’s photograph. 

“It is like, and yet unlike,’ he said, mu- 
singly. Then handing it to Charlie, he asked, 
** Do you know that face, Miss Birch ?”’ 

‘‘Of course I do,” was the immediate re- 
joinder; ‘it is a portrait of Miss Heath. I 
saw one like it in her desk the other day, and 





I remarked then how gredtly she had changed 
since it was taken.” 

“Then I have found her!” exclaimed 
Lionel, while his handsome face became il- 
luminated with joy. “Just imagine, Kingswood, 
that I should spend a whole evening with the 
poor child, and yet should not recognise her. 
I wonder if she recognised me?” 

“How should she?” returned the other 
brusquely ; “‘ you have told me she-was a baby 
when you last saw her.” 

‘ So she was ; but she must have known the 
name. Yes, yes, I fear she must have recog- 
nised me.” 

‘Fear!’ repeated Kingswood aggressively. 
He did not at all like the turn affairs had 
taken, and he felt inclined to be very disagree- 
able. 

But Lionel paid no heed to his remark. He 
turned to Charlie and said,— 

“Miss Birch, I throw myself upon your 
good nature to help me to find Elfie.» She 
belongs to me. I found her when she was a 
very little child, half buried in heather, by the 
side of a dead woman. I adopted her, and 
though I have been very many years abroad 
I have had her well ainonted and tenderly 
cared for. From a mistaken belief that she 
was an obstacle to my happiness she left m 
house on the day of my return to England, 
and from that hour to this I have sought her 
in vain.” 

“ And are you the guardian of whom she 
sometimes speaks as though he were some 
demi-god ?”’ asked Charlie, incredulously. 

His face flushed, but he made no answer 
except to ask earnestly,— 

‘You will help me to find her?” 

‘“‘ Of course I will,” was the prompt reply : 
‘‘tell me what I can do.” 

“You can tell me why she went away,” he 
returned ; “‘ that will be the first step towards 
finding her.” 

Charlie blushed, and her face became 
troubled. 

She would not so much mind telling Lionel 





Denison why she quarrelled with Elfie, bu? 
Kingsweod must never know it. 

And just then Kingswood said confidently, 
“Yes, you must tell us, Charlie; we’ll find 
her, wherever she is.’” eis 

“ Finding her will be my work,” said Lionel 
Denison quietly, but firmly; ‘she belongs to 
me, and I don’t want your help, Ki ‘y 

“In that case I’ll take myself off,”’ was the 
offended retort, and he would have been as 
good as his word if Charlie had not said 
quickly ,— 

** No, don’t go. Ihave something important 
to tell you, and you will find a fire in the 
library, if you will wait there a little while.” 

And Kingswood went thither in no good 
humour. 

‘I don’t trust him,” said Lionel, as he le% 
the room ; “ he recognised Elfie, he knew who 
she was—TI feel sure that he did; and he 
never told me.” 

Charlie was of the same opinion, but she 
did not give expression to her thoughts, for 
she felt that circumstances were werking iD 
her favour. 

“Certainly she would do all in her power te 
help Mr. Denison to find Elfie and to keep 
her, too.”’ 

(To be continued.) 








Ir instructors would administer to the self- 
respect of those they instruct by showing that 
they respect them; if they would glance more 
lightly over their faults and emphasise their 
excellencies; if they would take pains to 
honour the faculties they put forth and to 
draw forth yet latent powers, thus producing 
a sense of strength and hope, instead of de- 
spair and recklessness, they would often 
be surprised to find the faults on which they 
had dwelt so urgently and vainly dropping 12- 
sensibly away under the wholesome influence 
of an increasing force of character. The evi! 
has been overcome with good. 
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NOVELETTE.} 
FOR HIS SAKE ALONE. 
CHAPTER I. 


HAREBELL COTTAGE. 


THERE was quite an assemblage of people on 
the lawn which sloped from the windows of 
Harebell Cottage, as Mrs. Melverton’s place 
was called, and the bright June sun poured 
his soft warm rays on the chairs, tables, 
couches, drawers, and every imaginary article 
of household furniture which was there dis- 
played, amid the perfume of June roses, whilst 
men were still busily engaged in bringing out 
some of the more costly treasures to be viewed 
by intending purchasers, and those who had 
no intention of becoming such, as the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer fell with the word “ gone,” 
when, one after another, they exchanged 
ownership. 

From the lower room where-the French 
window opened on to the green grass, an 
elderly lady was watching the proceedings 
with eyes which told of the sorrow with which 
= saw her household gods being taken from 

er. 

By her side, endeavouring to comfort her, 
was a girl of maybe twenty summers, with 
one white rounded arm thrown round her 
neck, as she ever and anen made some cheering 
remark, to soothe the other in her distress. 

‘‘Never mind, mother,’’ she said; “after 
all, they are only things we an replace at any 
time when the tide turns.” 

“Ah! my dear,” returned Mrs. Melverton, 
“when the tide turns, but where is the pros- 
pect, my child?” 

“Why, am I not young and strong ?—and 
you know, mother mine, I am not quite a fool, 
am I?” and the girl langhed as she passed 
her hand over the silvery locks. “I can teach 
English, French, German, Italian; I can 
draw, play, sing, and paint, and its strange 
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[‘ czorrrex! on, HEAVENS! WHAT HAYE Yeu pene?” ORIED ADDIB.] 





if I can't earn enough te be able to keep a roof 
over our heads;” but the former only sighed 
as she theught how little such accomplish- 
ments would be valued, and still the buzz of 
the buyers and the sound of the auctieneer’s 
hammer fell as a death-blow on her ears. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, what for this 
lot?’ said the former, as they all fell back, 
whilst men in their shirt sleeves unfolded a 
large velvet pile carpet—“ £10?” 

“£5,” says & big. fat farmer, as he pushed 
forward to have a better view of the bargain. 

“ Ler’, bless the man,” says the auctioneer, 
“it wasn’t bought for twenty, and is as good 
as new.” 

‘T’ll give eleven,” and a gentleman of about 
thirty looked over the former’s shoulder, so 
irritating that individual that he imme- 
diately shouted “twelve” in a rage. 

“ Thirteen,” said the former. 

‘*Fourteen,’’ cried the farmer, to the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, as net until it had 
reached the twenties would he surrender the 
purchase to the other. 

** Don’t you know who he is?” asked ene 
woman of another, as the hammer fell. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s Lord Dunmore, of Linden Court, and he’s 
beught most all—what for Heaven only knows; 
but here he comes, so mum’s the word,” and 
the ladies had a lively bid, one against the 
other, for a box of oad crockery and kitchen 
utensils, as the object of their conversation 
passed on to the ot 

He was exceedingly handsome, with laugh- 
ing hazel eyes, which appeared greatly to have 
enjoyed the fight their owner had had for pos- 
session of the carpet, which was now being 
borne behind him to the house, and as he 
raised his hat in acknowledgment to the 
ladies, he passed the window where Addie and 
her mother were still seated. 

A deep flush suffused the face of the youn 
girl as Lord Dunmore went by, which had 
scarce faded from her cheek as a few minutes 
later he entered the room. 





“Pardon me, Mrs, Melverton,” he said, as 
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he shook hands with beth, “but I am come 
te ask a favour.” 

“« A favour! my lord,” replied the former, 
| os I have but few left to extend; what 
is it?” 

‘ Well, in the first instance, I am going to 
ask you if you will allow the men to replace 
the carpet they took this morning from your 
drawing-room, ditto the furniture which I 
have purchased in the several rooms to which 
it belongs, also——” 

‘“‘ But, surely, Lord Dunmore,’’ Mrs. Mel- 
verton exclaimed, ‘‘ you must be aware that 
I am no longer mistress of Harebell Cottage, 
and have no power to grant your request. To- 
night my daughter and I leave here for ever.” 

‘“‘ Now, that is just what I don’t want you 
to do,’’ said his lordship. “ You must know 
the cottage is mine, and the rest of the favour 
is, will you take care of it for me, well—until 
you are tired, and I must get someone else?” 

Mrs. Melverton raised her eyes to the young 
man before her, as a light broke in upon her. 

‘*T know what it is,”? she cried, ‘‘ but it’s 
just like you, my lord, it’s just like you ; how 
can I ever repay you? And so we shall not 
leave the old place, after all; thank Heaven ! 
thank Heaven!” and she buried her face in 
her hands, as the tears gushed through her 
fingers. ; 

“And have you nothing to say, Addie?”’ 
he asked, as he advanced to where the girl re- 
mained by the side of her mother; but her 
answer was inaudible, as a man now advanced 
to ask his lordship where the goods should be 

placed. 

Mrs. Melverton had been housekeeper at 
Linden Court in the time of the old lord, and 
all through the stages of infancy, boyhood and 
youth, until he had arrived at his present 
estate of manhood, she had been the refuge in 
every scrape and trouble in which the son 
found himself, to which he flew. 

It was Mrs. Melverton who was ever ready 
to screen him from his father’s displeasure ; it 





was Mrs, Melverton who would surreptitious 
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open the door and let him in after prohibited 
hours unknown to the household, although she 
ran the risk of being disntigmed@for so doing. 
She was a young woman 4am, awm@.the living 
of herself and children—forve waa a widow— 
depended on the situation she hetd ; and not 
until the death of the sent ford’s father 
did she*weliaquish it to er residence 
in the eothage beet herty Bia )’. with her 
daughter for her compen having 
obtaimede@ttustion as cash merchant's 
oftiaes 
never knowl 
his: 


fortunate thass knownasreduced 

as it was theough the interest 
the late nobleman, See 
known the officer who 
widow, that she had 
post ; and very happy 
during those years of 0! 
portion of her liberal sa 
- her children, 

izzle than to Lord Dunms@mhow her pre 
ruin had come upon her. 


tree) he 







the educati¢ 


The summer's day was aah drawing 101 ay 


close, the latter had given of@@8B RS to where 
ens repurchased furniture shotid be placed; 
2d had it not been for bits of paper scattered 
over the green lawn, none would have dnown 
that but a few hours earlier the quiet peace | 
surrounding, the cottage had been -disturbed | 
by the “hoisé ‘and excitement ‘kttending® the 
sale. 
« Nnd-ko yor will not tell mb,’ Mike. “Mfelver- 


ttn, howit' was that you were brought tothese | 


unpleasant straits?” said his lordship, as he 
was incresting the gloss.of his hat by rubbing 
thé sleeve of his coat over the same preparatory 
to depurture. 

ou must forgive me,” was the reply; 
“bat ungrateful as it may appear, I must 
beg, of your lordship-not to press me to do 


“Rather I miust beg -your forgiveness for 
my seeming impertinence,” he replied, as 
noting the tears which started to the eyes 0 
both mother and danghter, he pressed the hand 
of the latter, and saying he would see them 
on the morrow, bs ther adieu;*and the 
shadows grew longer and lorgér in the deepen- 
ing gloom, as with exch tusy in her own 
thoughts, ‘they still, sifently ‘Watched, until 
the 5 young girl, who had been retarted till the 
last moment to wait on them, entered with 
the lamp, previous to laying the cloth for the 
evening meal. 

“Is this youts, ‘miss?’ she asked of Addie, 
as she cleared the table, and handed the 
latter's letter ‘which “had been left on the 
same. 

‘‘Lord Dunmore’s. writing! Mother, dear, 
what can it mean?” “asked. Addie, as~ she 
excitedly broke the seal; and drawing it from 
its enclosure she read the following, whilst ‘a 
crisp bank note for £100 fluttered to ‘the 
floor. 

‘Dear Mus. Metverror,— 

‘Don’t be oross; having no -use for the 
enclosed I thought it might be useful to you; 
it is but a small portion.of what Iam in your 
debt. Trusting with all my heart that you 
will soen overcome your difficulties, 104 
that the sun will again break through the 
clouds, believe me, your true friend, 

‘G@eorrrex Duxmors.”’ 


‘He is, indeed, a noble fellow!” said her 





pending a langle 


Lor o 





richea, as Addie, having finished the letter, 
ked up the fallen note and restored it with 
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finds,” he 
eugier gh ae ” > “ , 
aan ta the windew, 
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and to SGH8 was it mote a ee 


latte. 
‘Too late, Cuthbert. “What is it you mean ?* 
asked Mrs. Melverton, ‘“‘ has it been discovered, 
hen ?”’ 


« Yeuand the dius are already on'my track; the tame process was continued, it was not 3 


t 
I can’t get away without money. Hark! 


-what was 2)’ amd. has: , 
| Sanodt By fhe hadade on ay Ee 


he.c it on 
eset tat. resounded on Penge af 


peered frorh his, g- | 
ean ines talking, as. lo ane 


ean he said, as mother and ter | 
hastened to the hall, where the hae maid 


was 1B conversation two men. 
“Tt as useless to deny that he is here, 
madam,” they said, as . Melverton, 


and trembling, endeavoured to assure t 
they were mistaken ; whilss to Pe 
this trouble had given ag urn tndignently | Dax 
demanded by we ae nt 
their way into their fase « at that mes 
‘‘ We are extremely sorry, ~ young Jade 
plied one, “‘ that otir dutyis such an uripleasan 
one ; but here’s our poe eres oR see, ‘ead 
you will allow us togo the place we 
will not trouble you. farther,” and the 
door behind them, they followed Mrs. Melver- 
ton and. Addie to the epee they had oa st, left, 
Tt was tenantless; as gee ee serena 
glance around the same, to the . 
board, as the excited flush which had 6 
girl’s ‘cheek banished, leaving her w. vy as 
marble, whilst. she almost feared the beating 
of her heart must beandible.to their 
as they opened the door to find it empty. 
The search throughout the little 
not take long, and,in a dissatisfied and dis. 
appointed tone, the officers bade the ladies 
good-night, as there was ‘nothing. left them 
new. but to watch withéut for the bird which 


had so. far eluded their 
Yes, Cuthbert had fied whither they et) 


not, but he was for the moment dree, and 

Addie was about to ongratulate herself on 
his eseape, as a hasty tramp of feet-without 
eaused her to advance tothe window and raise 
the blind just in time to-see by the.gleam of 
the moon.the light agile ay of the youth, 
as like a deer he fled from his pursuers, until 
he was lost in a distance, and the latter 
appeared uncertain how.to and then 
she turned to where her er still sab over 
her untasted supper, and the hot blood again 








eitiad to her face, as in vain she sought for 
Lord Dunmore’s note. It was gone. 





CHAPTER II. 

A PROPOSAL. 

Riversdale, was situated 
from 
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was tall, stout, jer inet best davs 

a beauty ; and now, with 
Monee from which her hair was 
drawn back and placed in a thin braid on the 
crown of her head, from the back of whici 


style that added to her latent charms, givi: 
her more the appearance of a Chinese avith 

his aad twisted we than anything else ; and 
could not be blamed:that;at tinzes he 
hatt & longing to: see“x thore sytph-like form 
and a sweeter face at-the head of his table 
than that of his most.estimable and porily 
aunt. 

‘Ts it true, Geoffrey,” asked ‘that lady the 
day aiter>the .sale, “that Mrs, Meiverton s 
@ | effects. were sold by auction yesterday ?”’ : 

‘sl believe there was something of the kind 

atthe Cottage, aunt,” was. oan xeply, as, Lord 
Fc assisted: himself to some kidneys on 

; west sylaat whe told you?” 


should. nave thought after the liberal way in 
¥ vont maney ankihoe Mrs. Melverton 
is death they + have-steered.olear of 
pecuniary difficulties, some people 
improvident ; and if the gizl had been. the 
daughter ef a peer she-could not have received 
a better education, which I suppose-sceounts 
for the trouble in whieh her foolish mother 
now finds herself.”’ 

‘ How. did. you, know anything ‘of ‘Miss 
Melverton’s rents, aunt?” asked 
her es slg “iq ‘suppose from. the = 
source ~ oft ladies gain county gossip, the 

in ” 
‘Not at all,” and the Honoursble Miss Gar- 





at all. Mfc ena was here hereeii/.a few days ag), 
anes me ii. could assist her ia-any way = 

in. a situation as daily governess in t S) 
neighbourhood.” 

‘‘ And what reply did the. girl receive?” 
said his. lordship sareastioally, as- he pushed 
his plate from him. 

PEE pea I did not, keep a scholastic agency, 

and could im no way help her.” 

‘Concise, aunt,though mot a yery kid 
reply,” pete, Geoffrey, ‘ then I conclude 
she.told smnllesnecune- ae to teach ? ”’ 

“She I advised her to take a 
as resident governess, but she said she could 
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not not leare ber mother. But. now I ‘think of it, 


Lad 
pean I will sead. Barton with a note ; it may’ 
a charity, as you they are in- trouble,” 
oo Miss > Gartinawmes looked towards 
nephew  aeedakoant her Ghriohan-like|| ees 


feelin 
Give me the. note, want,” said the latter. 


«J am going to ride this morning, and may a3 
well go Sopiscuialbonanyrhere- Sines” 
It was Dub e-short time after ‘that Geatizey 


<ecin ee -Coat-of his horse 
7 eaalner — 
the 

outs + his. ,lordshi : pen asithe : 
th as rein.at the 
gate yw divided the lawn of the Cottage 
from j 


is in need of such a young) 


|| moment, and 


glad. to be Lady Dunmore, but there is mo one 
I -would place in that. pesition but yourself, 
for I love you as a man loves: butonceina 
lifetime. Tell me, Addie, will you be mine ? 


her’ ay are commissione@ me to 


offer of my heart.and home. ute darling, 
lyou. will choose the lateer?”’ Eke paused for a 
aeply, —— the kot blood as itwose one 
then vanished, leaving her pale as 
a: s| the words ishe ‘would dain diawe 


on her 
* It cannot be | {OR 
last, as he pressed her foram answer. “No, 
no! E nast take the situation as governess.” 
2 Se apart nena sect sere aeae appeal ihe 


— As: we love life, Zora Dun- 
more; I love you so that mo otker-cam ever 
take place in my heart. Iddve-you toe nmuch 


leek} to be your wife.” 


whiok displayed . snowy 

hair fastened. bat with single pin, to pe 
Ge, flewing in « shower of 

burni 


the pictunes end! treagured. omamente which 
had been /omly' the day previeus-consigned to 
the hatamen,, 

“ Lond Dunmore'l.” she seid ,as'she extended 
a little (pistk hand, og amo glid_ you are 
ocr for: tother and ce soretioala, joe have 

Om paper./dar: gra your 
ber choca tikindaieeat 

“7 didmet call :for- thanka, Addie,’ he re- 
turned, ‘with -a leok of tenderness im his eyes, 
“though Tema happy te-know it'will do yougood ; 
but 1 wasemtions te know how yotand your 
mother were this morning. _By-the-bye, you 

not-eand sof anything unpleasant having 
ppened im the neighbouthood, heve you? 
for if: 1 did. mot: fest mow! see a, detective by 
your gate, as I passed throrgh, Emever saw 
one in my life.” 

“Qh! mother, what-have x ou done? ”’ cried) 
Addie, as the alabaster fhatve Mrs, Melverton 
was dusting fell: iaecfraprments onthe tarpet, 
and a6 she droped’ tir pick ap the seattercd 
—_ ~ notet> the “hot: colour as iti 
xushedrto. egies 

“Waescit 80 very valuable ? ” he asked, 
forgetting the detective. 

‘No,’ iamewered the girl, ‘* butit was my 
pe pe from emery ov f 

“ 8 present. 2” rep mot ef, 
and the tears stood: a she care- 
fully collected the particles 

‘T-ampso sorry!” 

“ Nevermind, mother, ‘anid: Cleadirey, “your 
son ‘wilbhave plenty of a tornéplace 
it withi ‘others,’ but -with Melverton a 
superstitions: anpammasatee toznave oveticome 
her, «as; waable “to ‘restrain her grief, she deft 
the rou, 

For some time Lord Dunmore still sab by 
the ‘window where she had:left: biow 


the gracefal form of Addie, as she continie | 


her work; ince silent-sorrowhal-way, so, untike 
her usual manner, 

“T think ‘might leave teplacing that 
rubbish, rah. sere and talk to me, Addie,” he 
Said at last ; -+I-haven eaqeetguiice piu: Soden 
my aunt.” 

“T-don’t think I shall,” reported the girl. 
“Our howsehold gods'rubbish, indeed !\I have 
no doubt they would be deemed that at Linden 
Court, ‘buts ; Lerd Dunmore, they | son 
are quite good:enough for Harebell Oottage.” 

‘No, dem’ be eross, Addie dear,” said 
G , &s}Tising, he advanced to where the 
girl stood; nt I want you to sit down and 
speak to me, I ‘won't:jkeep you long.” : 
passing hissarm round ‘her waist, he led her 
toachair near hisown. ‘“ Youdmow Ll would 
not offend you for the world, the only house- 
hold treasuneom which I have seb my heart; 
and Leame tovask you this: morning if ——— 
Will give: yourself to me, Addie, and det:me 
thus placein Limden Court the chief ornament 
which it now lacks. “You ‘know, darling, there 
are many girlewho, without conceit, would be 


“ What do you mean, Addie ?”’ he asked, as 
stroked 


- be drew ‘her head on his--becom, azid’. 


her golden hair, whilst-she let it rest there, .as 
though unable to tear herself: away from her 
transient aaegrenat thinking how those 
caresses would still be remembered when 
sorrow bore heaviest on her, ea 
‘Of his fond kisses on her lips *ould still remain 
im-her memory, when she took up the cross 
She had to bear; then lifting her panies 
-his, speaking the: love her lips refused to 
matter. 

‘‘ You would never be forgiven, darling,” se 
said, ‘for wedding the daughter of your father’s 
housekeeper.” 


“Tam my own master, and oan «choose my 
own wife, so let not: that separate us. You 
are of gentle birth, end my equal, an oma- 
ment to adom the home now waiting for you, 
and. one I.-would tressttre-to my Hife’s ay 
Addie !.say it ehalebe !.”’ 

She layofor:some moments in the: loving 
arms) which. enwrapped~her ‘in their ¢lose 
-embrace) whilst. conBict of{ feelings rushed 
through her brain, the resolution tortear her- 
‘seri frora~hita’ conquered by the great tove 
which made -tlte: temptation too streng to 


‘wesist. 

‘shud you'willtske'measI am, Geoffrey?” 
she said at-last. “You will loveme and still 
tfust me, if-even-in the future-cireamstances 
should arise which should shake-your faith ?”’ 

‘* What do you mean, Addie? ’’ he asked. 
“There is-one secret which must be:mine— 
mine only to theend. It isnot wholly in my 
keeping, therefore I. cannot discloseit; but if 
itishould ooze out, as itmay do,'will you love 
me still? It is no guilty secret: in my own 
life. I never loved but yon; you'and pou only, 
Geofftey, have taughtme whatilove is oat 
believe me?” 








‘He wes silent for some. seconds, lookin 
down: into: the pmre imnotent face he 

i in | his) dreams, the face that had 
: become so dear to him. 

“ Addie! my.own! my darling!” le said, 
“Ti will trust you, and whatever'this secret is, 
its shadew:shail never darken our lives.’’ 

And when Mrs, Melverton again entered the 
room, Lord: Dunmore told her how that Addie 
had promised to become ‘his —— con- 
sent was.all now he had to ask. 

‘‘ But have you considered, my lord ? “asked 
the former. “ Iwas but housekeeper to your 
father; is my child fit companion’ for his 

son ? ” 


in being convinced 
both that she had 


Mrs. Melverton was 1 
it was for the happiness 
to sanction the aditance. 

Sheknew the prideof the Dunmores, and 
as she told her daughter, when the latter 
refetred to her own: father having been an 
officer and a gentlemen, “ It isnot what we 
were, my child ; itis what we are.”’ 

And so Geoffrey left Harebell 
the adfianced husband of Addie Melverton. 

The reins hung toose over the neck of Bratus, 
as, deep in thought, hisomaster allowed him 
to walk leisurely over the dusty road. 

The green corn, tinged with gold, waved to 








and fro in the summer breeze, whilst birds 
—— their happiness in the branthes-over- 


But Geoffrey saw, heard nothing, his whole 
mind engrossed in recalling the scene in Hare- 


bell 
What could this .seeret “be which had 


, this 
the love she felt for her was-so great, that had 
any whisper reached him that she Was not 
worthy of that love, he would not have believed 


His sunt was reatining ou, the ‘bte in the 


ory toon, ther hest, sv sho declared etn 


Esa kill her. 

“Did Mason tell yon that someone belorg- 
ing tothe police has. Been here’ to see you, 
Geoffrey ?’’ she asked. 


medes dash at a fly witich for thé last halt- 
hour dad been endeavouring ‘to Bght on her 
nose} “obet-pow bad better ring and hear.” 

«‘Belb Mason I want to see hith,”hesaid, 
as acfootman answered’ the BéH, and & few 
moments later a well-fed, fat better made his 
appearance. 

“Et wasa gentleman from Scotland-yard as 
desired to see your lordship,” he repiie?, in 
answer to. Geotirey, “and he said he ‘would 
return in the hevening, my lord.”’ 

“He did not state his business ?”’ 


give 
“That will do, Mason,” replied his lora- 
ship. +> Wien this ‘than somes let: “Rim be 
shown intothe library.” 
* Did’ you go to the Cottacd: Geottiey 7 
ashod his aunt; asthe batier Toft the reom. 
“Yes,” replied Lord Dunmore,’ “ but Miss 
‘Mebverton ‘will #0 Jon ger reqeire '# situktion.”’ 
+ No‘? * queried ‘the ‘lady, ‘ae she again 
swbisicked the pertinacious fly. 
her “ She ‘has 
consented to become my 
“Your wife |” screamed the Hon. Miss 
6. >‘* Good heavens/'Geofitey, are 
you mad ?” and in her excitement she forgot 
her insect antagonist, Paes heat*-at which ‘she 
continually the deteétive’s visit, all 
bat the peril which ‘stood her in the fate, 
which meant banishment from Linden Court, 
as her fan dropped to the floor, ‘nd she went 
into a fit of violent hysteries. 


a 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BANE-NOZE, 


To ring the bell for Barton, his aunt’s 
maid, was Geoffrey’s first thought, end when 
he consigned ‘her to the eare of the same, and 
the effects of the usual restoratives, he ad- 
journed to the library to think over the events 
of the morning before it was time to dress for 
diner. he endeavoured to shake from 
him an @ enision Of, evil, which ‘would 
ever present itself to his mind, in conection 
with the communication Addie had made to 
him that — which seemed to throw a 
a over the happiness he felt in her love : 

he never for a moment doubted 
= truth, still the shadow of ‘this secret 
would at times veil the spotless purity of the 
being whorm-—he would have given half his 
life to:‘know—had not a thought which she 
would have hidden from him. 

His was no boyish love; he had otitgrown 
all that. He like other youths, in years 
igone by, fancied himself @ying of love for », 
woman old enough to have been his mother, 
wntil her charms had faded in hisyes before a 
fresh divinity, whose complexion—as false as 
her words—held his heart but for a short 
gay till like a butterfly flying from flower 

flower he at last grew weary of the 
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chase—never until he saw Addie knowing 
what true love really meant, and that she 
was worthy of his love he could not doubt, no, 
not if he were told that she was false—he 
would not believe it, not until he had heard 
with his own ears, or seen with hisown eyes 
the proof of her dy. 

His aunt had recovered by the time dinner 
was served; and during the meal, owing to 
the presence of .servants, the cause of the 
same was not alluded to; and scarcely had the 
dessert been placed on the table, ‘and they 
were about to retire, when a loud knock on 
the hall door resounded through the house, 

‘‘Mr. Mathew Hart, Detective Department, 
Scotland-yard,’”’ was on the card; which 
Geoffrey took from the silver salver which the 
servant handed him; and to his inquiries re- 
ceiving the weply that the man had been 
shown into the library, begging Miss Gart- 
herme to excuse him, he wen his steps 
thither. 

Mr. Hart rose as his lordship entered. He 
was & large man, with 8 red hands, and 
extremely large feet, for which his boots ap- 
peared still; his face was clean shaven, 
so as to allow of any disguise he thought 
proper to assume. He wore a loose coat of a 
sea-side cut, with trousers and vest to match, 
and a wide-awake hat, which he had removed 
from his head, in addition to a heavy-topped 
walking-stick completed his attire, with the 
mars, ms of a massive gold albert chain, 
which was attached to his watch, and a deep 
gold ring with a big white stone, which he 
wore on the smallest red finger of his large 
red hand. 

“ Be seated, Mr. Hart,” said Lord Dunmore, 
as, motioning to a chair, he occupied one him- 
— the table. ‘I believe you wish to see 
me ” 

‘* Yes, my lord,” replied the detective, 
‘* Having been sent down here from London, 
on the track of a young fellow who has 
absconded from the firm in which he was em- 
ployed, leaving defalcations to a amount. 

sighted my bird last night, with the result 
that I lost him just as I hoped to have 
clapped my hand upon him,” and Mr. Hart 
brought down the same on his knee as 
——— as though it was the escaped 
criminal. 

‘But I don’t see how this can affect me, 
Mr. Hart,” said Geoffrey, “or what I can do 
in the matter.”’ 

“Pardon me, my lord,”’ replied Mr. Hart, 
in a professional and far-seeing tone. ‘We 
tr him to ‘ The White Swan,’ where he 
again got the start of us by an hour or two, 
after having cashed fa bank-note for one 
hundred pounds with the landlord.” 

‘‘I am surprised the landlord should cash 
a note for so large a sum for a stranger,” re- 
turned Lord Dunmore. 

‘That’s just what surprised me, my lord. 
But it passed off when told me he shouldn’t 
have done so, but the note bore your signature, 
and he knew your handwriting well ; and here 
it is, my lord,’ and he drew from his 
pocket a bank-note, which he handed to his 
companion, adding, ‘‘I should feel obliged if 
your lordship could remember when and ‘to 
whom you paid the same, so that we may be 
able to sift the matter further, as it strikes 
me he must have accomplices in these parts.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked 
Geoffrey, scarcely knowing what he said, as 
he glanced at the number of the note—the 
same one he had given to Addie on the previous 
evening. 

‘* Because me and my pal tracks him last 
night to a place about five miles from here 
they calls Harebell Cottage, when he gave us 
the slip.” 

Then the pal was the man Geoffrey had 
seen when that morning he visited Addie and 
her mother. 

‘“What is the name of this man?” he 
asked. 

“‘George Hale is the name given by the 
firm, though he may have a dozen aliases for 
all we know at present,’ said Mr. Hart, as he 











did not fail to note the change which came 
over Geoffrey’s face, as he placed the bank- 
note in his hand. 

“Well, Iam sorry I cannot help you, Mr. 
Hort,’’ said the latte#as he returned him the 
same. ‘ That note has been endorsed by me, 
and is genuine, but how it came into the pos- 
session of your man I cannot tell, so I must 
wish you good evening. My servants shall 
have orders to serve you refreshment in ‘the 
housekeeper’s room, and I hope you will not 
be long before you capture Mr. Hale; ’’ and he 
rang the bell, which was soon answered by a 


servant, who escorted the detective according 


to his master’s orders. 

And Geoffrey sat where the other had left him, 
his head resting on his hands; he heard the 
policeman’s measured tread on the stone cor- 
ridor as hé Cescended to the lower apartments, 
and, as in a dream, he again heard him telling 
him: of the cashed nete and the defaulter’s 


escape. 

‘¢ Was this,” he asked himself, ‘‘the secret 
which Addie so carefully guarded? And what 
was this man, George Hale, that she should pay 
into his hands the one hundred ‘pounds he had 
intended for the benefit of herself and her 
mother ?”’ 

The theory that the same had been stolen he 
threw aside, as had such been the case would 
she not have told him of her loss when he saw 
them in the morning ?—whilst the fact that 
their home had been put up to auction con- 
firmed his suspicions that the money was 
needed in some way to silence this man. — 

Miss Garthorme was naturally anxious to 
know the purport of the detective’s visit, 
which her nephew studiously avoided dis- 
closing to her, further than to quiet her 
curiosity by saying he was in the neighbour- 
hood on the track of a young fellow supposed 
to be hiding in the district, and to ascertain 
if Lord Dunmore had seen any one of the 
description given who might in league 
with some of the servants at Linden Court, 
accounted for his visit, and the Hon. Miss 
Garthorme was satisfied. 

She was not in the best of humours with 
her nephew, whom she considered was about 
to bring disgrace on the family name by 
marrying a girl so far beneath him in social 
position, and thus obliging her +o find 
another home, as of course she would be 


_ no longer wanted at Linden Court, although 


such an idea was far from the intention of 
Geoffrey, who would never close his doors 
to his aunt so long as she did not bring un- 
happiness into his household, relying upon 
Addie’s gentle temper to exercise its in- 
fluence on the old lady, who might in her 
way add to the girl’s happiness. 

** Addie,” said her mother, after Lord Dun- 
more had left them on the day he had pro- 
posed for the hand of the former, ‘don’t 
you think it would be better to tell all, and 
trust to his generosity, my child? He cannot 
blame us.” 

“No, mother, I know that,” replied the 
former, “‘ but I could not bear to tell him; 
besides, I swore to Cuthbert that never 
should the tale of his guilt pass my lips. 
No, I would rather give Lord Dunmore back 
his promise than to ensure my own hap- 

iness, thus place his liberty in peril. No, 

rling mother, we have suffered much for 
his sake, and rather than betray him I will 
resign love, position, even Geoffrey himself, 
worthless as I know the former to be, still 
he is my brother. Oh! Cuthbert! Cuthbert! 
that you were worthier of our love!” and 
burying her face in her hands she gave way 
to the grief which for so long she had pent 
up in her bosom. 

The sacrifice of their home, the theft of 
the note, which she knew no other hands but 
his could have taken, the dishonour which 
through him had been brought on their name, 
all this she would have borne without a 
murmur; but when, as now, her life’s hap- 
piness was threatened through his subaioed 8, 
she felt embittered against whilst loving him 
still, more grieving for her mother, whose 
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whole soul was-so enwrapped in him that 
when the story of his disgrace reached her 
ears it almost proved her death-blow; and on 
the morrow, when again Lord Dunmore came 
to the Cottage, her sad, pale face, with its tale 
of sorrow, so went ‘to his heart that he could 
not bring himself to harp again upon a string 
the very touching of which he knew gave her 


pain. 
That there was a secret she could not dis- 


‘close might for a moment cause a doubt to 


arise in his mind; but as he looked ‘into the 
depths of her dear blue it was dispelled, 
and pressing her to his “bouectt he would tell 
her of the love which would make their lives 
& day-dream of bliss, as he vowed to cherish 
her to'the end. Pedant it) 

The Hon. Miss Garthorme had even become 
more reconciled to the match ‘now that she 
knew she was still to‘remain beyeath the roof 
of Linden Court, where preparations were in 
progress for the reception of its future mis- 
tress, upholsterers receiving large orders to re- 
furnish such rooms as Lord more con- 
sidered too shabby for his bride. 

Three months had passed since that day 
when all the goods of Harebell Cottage had been 
scattered on its soft green lawn,° and neither 
mother nor daughter had heard more of 
Cuthbert, consoling themselves with the 
assurance that he had left the country, and 
trusting, by means of the money he taken 
that night on which they saw him last, that he 
had began a new and life in another 
land ; and so the last faint odour of roses had 
passed with the transient summer, the last 

Iden sheaf gathered from the fields which 
but a few weeks before bad been rich in 
their yellow waves, as the joyous bells of 
Riv church rang out in the clear air, 
mingling with the report of the sportsman’s 
gun that bright September morning on which 
Addie Melverton became the bride of Geoffrey, 
Lord Dunmore. 


ee 


CHAPER IV. 


THE CLOUD NO BIGGER THAN A MAN’S HAND. 

Ir was the middle of November when Lord 
and Lady Dunmore returned to Linden Court, 
where the Hon. Miss Garthorme had not only 
given orders, but had seen that everything 
was in readiness for their ion, she her- 
self meeting them at the door, herhair drawn 
tighter than ever from her large face, now 
blue with cold, as she stood-on the step, whilst: 
Geoffrey assisted his bride to alight, which 
she did into the fat arms of his venerable 
aunt, who almost crushed her in their fold as 
she welcomed her to her future home. 

“ But come in quick!” she said.  ‘ You 
must be perished !”’ as divesting Addie of her 
outside wraps, which she consigned to her 
maid, she led’ the way to the drawing-room, 
where a cheerful fire threw its ruddy glow 
over the surroundings, which everywhere 
denoted wealth and comfort. 

The window leading to the conservatory, 
rich with ical foliage, was open, from 
which the perfume of rare exotics entered the 
room, pervading it with their sweet odour, a 
coloured lamp of warm red throwing a’roseate 
glow over the deep green leaves, vhilst lights 
shaded with the same were held by.chaste 
statuary within, the trickling of a tiny foun- 
tain adding a mystic charm to the whole. 

In the room itself the same delicate taste 

revailed, the black-and-gold furniture with 

eep crimson cushions standing on a carpet 
of deep green and gold fern leaves, round the 
room itself there being a dado of the same on 
a black ground; priceless ornaments peeped 
from within cabinets and covered ornamental’ 
tables, whilst works of the old masters 
adorned the walls. 

Throughout the mansion the same faultless 
taste prevailed, the boudoir especially prepared 
for his bride a very marvel of taste and 
elegance. And this was Addie’s new home >. 
and as she sank into the cushions of the sofa, 
which Miss Garthorme had insisted on draw- 
ing close to the fire, a sigh escaped her as the 
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thought of the skeleton which even existed in 
ise recurred 


this se to her memory. 

“You must be perished, child!”’ said that 
lady, as she on the lovely face of her 
new niece. ‘ How long have you been on 


your journey? Did you have good weather 
crossing the Channel?” she rattled on, with- 
out waiting for a reply, so anxious was she to 
make a favourable impression of the wife of 
her nephew, to whom she was about to give a 
long description of what Paris was in the time 
of the Empire; when Geoffrey, seeing the 
weary look which passed over the countenance 
of Addie, told his worthy relative that the 
former, being very tired, she would be glad to 
retire early. 

“I think her perfectly lovely,”’ she said on 
her return, after having consigned Lady Dun- 
more to the care of her maid. 

“Then you do not consider my having mar- 
ried the daughter of our old housekeeper such 
a very ul thing after all, aunt?” said 
Geoffrey, a8, with his hands behind him, he 
stood with his back to the fire. 

“It is a question I would rather not 
answer,” replied Miss Garthorme. ‘You 
have made your choice, and Heaven grant you 
may never repent it!” 

“ And do you think I shall? Aunt, anyone 
would think you did, to hear you talk!” and 
a shade of annoyance passed over his lord- 
ship’s countenance. 

“No, Geoffrey, Ido not say you will, but 
you know, as well as I do, that you possess a 
proud and sensitive spirit, and you must be 
prepared to meet with slights from those in 
your own class who may consider your mar- 
riage rather infra dig. How will you bear 
them ?” 

“Very easily, aunt,” replied Geoffrey. ‘‘ Those 
friends of mine who do not consider Addie 
their equal will never meet with a welcome at 
Linden Court, for those who would slight a 
gentle lady, because she has known adversity, 
axe not such as I would wish to be associates 
of my wife.” 

But true, as Miss Garthorme had predicted, 
there were few callers among the fair sex on 

y Dunmore, a fact not unnoticed by the 
latter herself, although such would have had 
no effect on Addie, had it not been for the 
bese thus given to the pride of her hus- 

nd, 

Her beauty only added to make enemies 
to her of those whose personal charms ex- 
isted nowhere but in the chance by which 
their birth had attached a handle to their 
names, or & coronet on their brows, and so, 
resting alone on Geoffrey’s love, which never 
failed her, Addie heeded not the insults thus 
offered her. 

She would ride or drive, accompanied by 
him, to her mother’s home, mend a0 per- 
suasion would prevail on Mrs. Melverton to 
return the visit, 

“No, Lord Dunmore,” she would say, Phen 
pressed by Geoffrey on that point, “ you 
are very good to let Addie come to see me, but 
though you married her you did not marry 
her mother, you know.” 

Lady de and her daughters were 
among those with whom Lady Dunmore had 
formed a circle of acquaintances, and the 
girls were loud in their praises of the young 
person whom Miss Garthorme had at one time 
destined to be the preceptor of their young 
brothers. 

The cold, dreary days had set in now in 
earnest, when speculations and plans as to 
Christmas festivities was the general topic 
of conversation. 

Lord Dunmore, in furtherance of a custom 
which had ever been carried out in his father’s 
lifetime, had determined that the ball which 
had always been given on Christmas Eve 
should be revived on that day, in this, his first 
year of wedded life; so Addie sent out in- 
vitations, whilst Miss Garthorme, at her 
desire, made the other arrangements, only 
those reguiring @ man’s supervision being 
entrusted to Geoffrey, who, in his turn, passed 


the same over to the butler, who was to see 





that no expense was spared to make the same 
a success. Mrs. Melverton, pressed by the aunt, 
at last consented to superintend what she so 
fully understood, provided she was allowed to 
withdraw to the quiet of that lady’s room 
when her services were no longer required. 

The Court was now plainly visible through 
the bare trees from the linden grove which 
skirted the river, looking like some fairy castle, 
as from each window shone forth a gleam of 
gee gu the broad terraces and wide expanse 
of snow which glimmered and shone until it 
reached its very entrance door, from which a 
broad strip of scarlet cloth laid over its virgin 
whiteness extended to the carriages, as they 
severally drove up to unburden their lovely 
freight at the noble portal. 

e strains of soft music fell on the ears of 
the guests as they were ushered through what 
appeared asa garden of flowers to the reception- 
room, where Addie, arrayed in a dress of silvery 
sheen, with scarlet berries nestling in the 
folds, andfondling in hersnowy bosom, awaited 
her guests. 

The Honourable Miss Garthorme was re- 
splendent in black and gold, with a plume of 
feathers nodding from the braid at the top of 
her head, in the style of a funeral horse, which 
fluttered in a ludicrous fashion with every 
wave of an enormous red fan, which she kept 
most industriously in action. 

Lord Dunmore, in the centre ‘of a group of 
a. ever and anon cast a glance of 
ove and pride at his beautiful wife, whilst 
ve oo but ill conceal the mirth caused him 

y his aunt’s grotesque appearance. 

Sets were being formed for a quadrille, Sir 
Arthur Leslie, a very old friend of the host, 
begging the hand of Eddie for the same. 

He was a middle-aged man, his dark hair 
slightly tinged with grey—the only inroad 
which time appeared to have made in the 
years which passed over his head. 

He had been a soldier, he told Addie, in his 
younger days, but had left the service new some 
pean and then he told her of the delightful 

lis he had attended when in India, assuri 
her that was it not for thesnow without he coul 
almost fancy himself in India then—the scent 
of tropical plants, the soft trickling of water, 
with subdued glowing colours of the lamps, 
giving an air of Eastern splendour he had 
— seen —_—— Aili ie 

** Is it very long since you left the army 
said Addie, as, the qnadrille being finished, they 
wandered to the cooler rooms. 

“* Before you were born, Lady Dunmore,”’ he 
replied, ‘‘ I was with the 48th when they were 
stationed at Madras in 18—,when I came home 
on sick leave, and shortly after retired, on the 
death of my father, succeeding to his title and 
estates.” 

‘“« Did you know Captain Melverton?” asked 
Addie. ‘‘ He was in the same regiment.” 

‘‘Melverton!” exclaimed Sir Arthur, “ I 
knew him well, poor fellow. He died of fever. 
Why do you ask?” 

“T am his daughter,” she replied. 

“His daughbter!’’ ejaculated the Baronet, 
‘Lady Dunmore, your father was my dearest 
friend. He died in my arms, raving to the 
last of his wife and children, and can I at any 
time be of service to his daughter, will you 
promise that she will command my aid.” 

The hot blood rushed to the cheek of Addie, 
as thoughts of Cuthbert, and the trouble 
which she ever dreaded, he might yet cause her 
flashed across her mind. 

“You are very, very kind, Sir Leslie,’ she 
answered, ‘‘and sheuld I ever want a friend 
may I look to you?”’ 

‘It would be my greatest  perye to prove 
to you how true a one I would be,” he replied, 
as the strains of one of Strauss’ waltzes fall- 
ing on their ears they returned to the ball- 
room. 

‘“‘ Are you tired, Addie?” asked Geoffrey, as 
he approached to where his wife sat, by the 
side of Miss Garthorme. ‘You look so 
white.”’ 





**No, dear, but the heat is rather over- 
powering. I should like a walk in the con- ¢ 


servatory, it is cooler there; ’’ and linking her 
arm through that of her husband, they passed 
through the drawing-room to the spot where 
she and Sir Arthur had so lately stood. 

“ Sit here,’’ Geoffrey said, as leading her toa 
seat he left to bring some ice and lemonade 
“T will soon be back.” 

He had scarcely passed through the window, 
when Addie became conscious that others 
besides herself were availing themselves of the 
cool air, as from the seat she occupied she 
could distinctly hear footsteps on the terrace 
without. 

The windows were slightly open to allow 
the escape of the steam from the heat within, 
and as the voices drew nearer she fancied she 
distinguished her own name mentioned as two 
gentlemen in deep converse passed where she 
sat. 

They stopped to light fresh cigars, unheed- 
ing the cold, as they appeared to admire the 
snowy landscape; and hiding low, so as to be 
unperceived, she strained her ears to catch the 
purport of their conversation. 

‘Well, I am sorry for Dunmore,’’ she heard 
one say, “though she is as fair a piece of 
womankind as one would like tosee. I should 
not care to have a ——’’—here the word was 
inaudible—“ for a brother-in-law.” 

“But how was it you did not prosecute 
him ?”’ asked the other. 

“Oh! the game wasn’t worth the candle. I 
kicked him out, leaving it for some one else 
to do.” 

“ And don’t you think Dunmore knows of 
it?” asked the first speaker. : 

“No, or he would never have married the 
sister,” was the reply, ‘though it is enly just 
that he should know; but I vote for going in 
now, it is deuced cold.” 

And Addie heard their retreating footsteps, 
as Geoffrey appeared with an ice and 
lemonade. 

“ Addie, you are as white as a ghost. You 
have been dancing too much, darling.” _ 

And he sat down beside her, caressingly 
passing his hand over her sunny hair, as 
with a strong effort she controlled the tears 
which would feign have welled to her beauti- 
ful eyes. : 

But thankful for that self-control which 
came to her relief, she summoned up all the 
courage of which she was capable, none of the 
guests as they departed in the early morning 
light dreaming of the canker which was gnaw- 
ing at the heart, as she bade them adieu, of 
the beautiful Lady Dunmore. 





CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE LETTER. . 


Tx ball was declared a complete success, and 
the following morning was the chief topic of 
conversation among those who had been present, 
and with none more so than Sir Arthur and 
Lady Leslie, who yee ang Lady a - 
to be charming, an arrangements 
the nn to have been carried out 
with the most perfect taste. 

“Fancy, my dear, meeting in Lady Dun- 
more the daughter of our old friend Melver- 
ton ?’’ said Sir Arthur. F 

“ But are you sure, Arthur, she was the 
child of Captain Melverton ?”’ asked her lady- 
ship, as she toyed with the leg of a chicken. 

“Of course,’ replied her husband. “I had 
it from her own lips. But why do you ask?” 

‘Because I erstand from Mrs. Stonor- 
ton—strictly entre nous, you know—that Lord 
Dunmore had made a mésalliance, for which 
one day he would have reason to be sorry,” 
returned the lady ; ‘as there was an ugly story 
afloat respecting a brother, of which his lord- 
ship was in entire ignorance—a tale of em- 
bezzlement, in which, up to the present, the 
culprit has succeeded in evading the law; but 
he may be caught at any time, when the 
dénouément will be something shocking to any 
one of such a proud temperament as the 
former.” 

“ Still, I do not see in what way he could 
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blame Lady Dunmore because of her brother's 
crime; besides, it may not be true, Adela. 
You knew will talk,’ and Sir Arthur 
sip his 
col ion den iedeubel, whilst his wife con- 
tinued,— 

“ Oh, it is quite tme, Arthur, for the gentle- 
man (a large merchant) im whese ofiiee he first 
commen his dishonest career of it 
last nollie aan Stonortonthat merely 
dismissed him with a caution. sinee which, it 


by 
presentation, and finding his first attempt so 
se again defrauded his employers until dis- 
covery being imminent he d leaving 
defaleations to a large amount behind, him.” 

‘Where ignorenee is bliss ‘tis felly to be 
wise, and for the: seke of his- wife 1 simcerely 
trust Lord) Dummere will never know the 
truth,” replied Sir Arthur, as, adjourning. to 
an easy chair by the fire, he commenced his 
morning perusal of the daily paper, leaving 
his wife denn. ealibtton ern tinaiann of 
the denizens of Linden Court. 

The months moved on, bringing with them 
no events to distur the happiness of Addie 
and hex husband, until the former, consoling 
herself with the hope that Cuthbert was. re- 
claiming, the past! in one of the colonies, 
thought of him:now only as @ mourner would 
of the dear one. sleeping his last. long sleep 
beneath the green grass; 

Mrs. Melvexton also shaped the same feeling, 
though at times: a voiee would appear to 
whisper to her that he still lived, and the 
mother’s heart still. 
again press her bel, one-te her breast. 

Thene-were great vrejoi¢ings at The Court, 
as in Rouseenening sores was born: to 
the heuse of: Dunmore, for whose advent: great 
preparations had been Tuaie under the super 
intenderce of the Hon. Miss Garthorne, who 
was Virtually, mere. mistress: than Addie: her- 
self over all that appertained to the Dunmore 
establishment, 

It was @ lovely morning in June when. Lady 
Dunmene, by the open windew im her 
boudeix, threngh which the air laden with the 
perfume of resesxentered the —— her 





on that: she might | 


ee, which had become almost |: 





baby on her lep, was thinking of the happy , 


year she had spent since that day twebve- 
months ago, She had witnessed thesale of her 
mother’s home, and 


which 
they nested on Cuthbert, and as she gazed: on: 
the festuxes of her little son she fancied ‘she 
traced a likeness. im the infant's face: to: that: 
of her erring brether,and involuntarily. the 
tears welled to her eyes, as she conjectured 
what that brother’s fate might be. 

She wore a ]oos@ morning wrap of azure 
blue, over which her golden hair hung in 
natural exuberance, forming, on the whole, a 
lovable pieture. as the doer opened, and Miss 
Gartherme appeared. 

“ What, nuwsing rp hen stil?’* she said: 


Geoffrey jealous, a op 
that: you should have a ride with ‘him this 


beeutifnt morning. But I quite forgot; here | 


is a letter he gave meforyou.” 


“4 lebter for mei” ejaculated Addie, whose | 


comet was: very limited. «Why, 
whom can it be from ?” 

+ Well, let nuxse: take: this little tyrant,’’ 
said the elder lady, as:she handed the infant 
to the former, who now “and then 
you can see. It bearsaithe don postmark,”’ 
and Miss Gathorme, placing her gold eyeglass 
on her nose, twisted and‘turned it about before 
placing it in the hands of her niece, 

Bat as Addie’s eyes fell on the handwriting 


the eolow: left her face, and a feeling of wm | 


acoounteble fear took possession of her, the 
traces of which om her countenance she vainly 
endeavoured to hide, as she knew Mise Gar- 
thoruae's far-seeing eyes were fixed een 
and her hand trembled in breaking the 


a leok appeared to penetrate to hey very 
£0 


‘« Who is your correspondent, Addie?” she 
asked, as Lady Dunmore still sat with the 


| gavevme,” wae the reply. 





open letter in her hand, whilst a look of agony 
passed over her features. 

 &n—old—friend,” was the reply, the words 

rising, she placed the 


coming i 
letter in her bosom, and then went to. her 
:voom to-dress for the morning ride. 


The warm, sunny air of the June dey could 
searce restore her to her usuel self, though she | of 
felt it a relief to befree from the scrttini 
gaze of her husband's-aunt, and more 

ill. that he in no way alluded to the letter 
had received; but, unlike her usual’ self, 

was quiet and cistrait, and thenkfnl when 

was once alone-in- her boudoir; 
Sram than! t, dismiseing her maid, after 
sudtine divested herself of hat-and habit, aan 
ana 4 grief gave way, and the tears: 
ae her fingeré as-she-preseed her 

her burning eyes; but thenext moment 

marae determination seemed to take pos- 
session of her brain, and with a-set purpose on 
her features she drew an escritcire towards 
her, and wrote,— 


“Drar Str Antucur Lestiz,—I know not. how 


a 


to to approach the subject-which bas determined } 20° 


take this step; but, as a Tay of: hope, 
your peyeurs that you would og? my friend, 
Tive Stoabag me rng has indueed 
me ‘to appeal to you in this dreadful trouble 
which has overtaken me, the greater that I 
cannot name it to Lord Dunmore, I am.in 
pressing need of two hundred pounds until I 
receive my quarterly allowance. Will you 
lend me‘that sum, under the seal,of secrecy, 
and thus ensure the everlasting .gratitude of 
your unhappy, 
‘** Appre Dunmore, 


“PS.—BPRlease address to me—~o.o. Mrs, 
Melvexton, Harebell 
anes then she wrote to her ean explain- 


wife, but in pa mites itched long been’ con- 

to the summer's-breeze; Addie wishing 
at, the time. she could thus have scattered to the 
winds the growing feer which was now making 


her own mother, Gusimnpad wobsiels bin wetl 
passing tarough her hands, before he had time 
to answer the first, sending another letter, in 
which she begged. him to meet her in the 


, Linden Grove at dusk, when she would explain 


all, 


— 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LINDEN. GROVE, 


“Do you know what is the matter with 

Addie to-day ?*’ Lord Dunmore inquired’ 

ee eS Tatas atee the 

former sa was going to nursery, 
‘ioe bores to. vinadvent dhe table. 

“No, _T don’t,” replied Miss Gathorme, rais- | a: 
ing a luscious. strawberry to her mouth; “ un- 
less her letter broug ae tee my) os 

“* What letter?’ oe a 

“The one you gave saderter ig morn- 
ing,” said his-aunt, “which appeared to affect 


Me Donal tps it was from?” asked'| c 
the former. 

‘An old friend, was-all the satisfaction she. 
“ But she has cer- 
tainly appeared most strange since, although 
she has never alluded to the purport of it.” 

For a time each was silent, Miss Garthorme 


——[aEEEEE=_,, 

eating her strawberries, whilst. her nephew 
remained deep in thought. until the growing 
shaders without warned. them, of the.closing 


adjourning to the 
latter was empty when. 
img Addie might be still wath .her-baby, she 
rang the bell. 


“Tell Dunmore that his lordship 
hopes she ‘come down,” she said, as a 
servant a “ She is in the nursery.” 

The windows were wide and. Miss 


Garthorme could smell tle scent of her 
shed | nephew’s weed as he a a to and-fro.on the 


terrace, but. the shadows grew deeper and 
deeper, and still no Addie, until, grow ‘os 


patient, the former apie. #7 mimmoned the 
man to whom she had ag See 

ia and Barta oe 
Sa Says she saw 1 
go towards the Linden Grove.about an; ho om 


Lord Dunmore, tired of waiting, now 
entered the room, as, the servant closed the 
door behind him. or 

“So you. wo oo hes ~ 
‘about to say, as lie The discovered Mies 
to be,alone, 

“ Hasn’s she come’ down yet?” he-asked, 
addressing the latter, 

“Lady Dunmore is out,’ was the reply. 
“She was seen to go, towards the Linden 
'Grove an hour since I should go after her, 
Geoffrey, if T were you.” 

* St ” though the latter, ashe followed 
this: aunt’s advice, “that Addie should. go 
‘alone, when. she. knew how he always looked 
for ber to joit him in his evening. stroll, but 
‘as he told Miss Garthorme, perhaps she 
twats Fro he ne See there,.it. eingadoremmite 
wa 

The pale moon, hed risen in the esxens, 
and the rustling of the leaves, in their. gentle 
evening whispers, was all thesound which. fell 
on his ears, as. his tred_down, the ons 
oe , in the shaded path leading, tp the 

rove. 

Nearer and nearer, to where the silvery 
water rippled onwards he bent.his way, al | 
he saw approaching towards him the slight 
gars of his wife, 

A light woollen wrap was thrown around 
her shoulders to protect her from the felting 
dew, and eyen in Ve ae. wena 
features a white, with a fear picted 
on her fair face for which he could not. account, 
‘as she hurriedly looked back, and then 
hastened towards him. 

** You here, gegen ?” she asked, 


“Yes, Addie; we were lost; 


Y | but 50h te ee es 


about to through his. as, Pag 
soun@ of hoofs in the distance, caused, kim 


te turn to see, as they _fxom, the 
iGrove, horse sph Hae: cross. the. which 
spanned the stream. 

“Who is that?” he asked, as he leaked 


down on the ashen face beside. vio “Tr 
am not mistaken, whoever ib,is must have 


passed from the Grove.” 
“That is not possibls,” replied his. wife, in 


of | a subdued ‘tone ; “ it musi have, been from the 


field beyond; but let us get in, Geoffrey, I.am 
getting so chilly,” and she drew her husband 
amay as the form of Sir Arthur Leslie..dis- 
red in the distance, 
he was se anxious that they-should retrace 

their footsteps, feeling she was not. safe fo until 
away from .the scene,of that aruunes aasig- 
mation, and’she clu veh her h 
dreading, that he might suspect and, wr gly 
judge her actions, fearing ‘that even: 

crispness of the notes which lay in her fair 


bosom should betray her secret, as, she. told 
him. she had sought the river’s to xid: her 
of the headache which the-heat of the.day had 


occasioned her. 
When they re-entered the house, the Hon. 





Miss Garthorme was awaiting them. in, the 
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drawing-room, now all ablaze with the brilliant | 


light of the chandelier; and whether if was) 
fancy on her part, or the effects of a secret, 
which hung as.a millstone around her neck, 
she knew not, but Addie thought her manner 
cold and constrained, » also, the 
curiosity in her evening’s ramble, so unusmal 
to her husband’s aunt, who generally wanted 
to know, as the seryants termed it, the ins- 
and-outs of everything ; and after one or two 
games of chess. with Geofirey, and a , in 
which she failed. miserably, Addie, plea 
fatigue, told the latter she would rather retire, 
and as he rose, to open the door for her she 
stayed for one moment, when fixing-her eyes 
in a sott, pleading glance on his own she, passed 
from the room, 

The handle had searcely turned. and Lord 
Dunmore returned to the seat he had: pre- 
viously ocoupied, when Miss Garthorme took 
the gold eye-glass from the bridge of, her nose,. 
and fixed, her PEon her nephew, as she 
was acc to when anything par- 
ticular was on the. tapis.. 

“ Now, aunt, whatisit?” agked theformer, 
as he knew from previous ience what..to 
expect. ‘* You have something impottant, to’ 
digoants I know.” . f ; 

“T have a very: unpleasant. duty to orm, 
Geoffrey,” she. replied; ‘‘ but. I think it, only 
right that you should be madeaware that your 
wife carries on a correspondence with Sir 


Arthur Leslie.” 

“ A correspondence. with Leslie! What do 
you mean, aunt?” as for the moment: he 
could seaecely understamd the drift of her! 
or Wally Yow need agh shout,” deplied Sties 

“ > you ¢ ” r s : 
Garthorme; ‘‘but today, Addie—though 
perhaps I had better not say anything about 
it,” 


“You have-said so.nauch,” returned Lord: 
Dunmore, aaxagel , ‘that. you shall, either 
satisfy or qu@ll the demon you, have arisen in 
my breast. What is it you age dxiving: at? 
Oa what. grounds do you link Addie’s name 
with that,of Sir Arthur Leslie ?”’ 


“ That. has written him two letters. to- 
day,’ and Miss Garthorme heaved.a. sigh: of! 
saiistastion: $t having done what she. con- 

ered 


xight.and. proper. 
“ How:do.you know? 4 
b . ished Pasting hike ngs 
resting on sais, & & 
through. the brain of his lordship. 
* Barton informed me, having been shown 
the same-by your wife’s maid, who was, com- 
missioned. to. see they were posted,’ Miss 
Garthorme xeplied. 


“ Of cougse I might have known:it wgs. the 


maid; aunt,” 
The. tone was: saxcastic, and not. lost 
his worthy relative, who y aebamd het 
shoulders, ;saying she had 
although.an, unthankful one. to orm; and 
sailed irom the room, leaving ey asa 
mochop, panaeh a child. to whom. she had 
admi an unpleasant powder. 
He heard Say te my oe a as. still 
he-sat.in the same positigqn, his eyes, fixed on 
vacancy, whilst his. mind in all that 


soon 

her and Leslie? Did, he know, anything i 
her past 
fren Denes , 

im before her marri that he: could 
read. Then he. her moonlight walls 
1 the Linden Grove, and the strange, 
‘a the Hiesoity >, a he Seg gene intoa 
‘ever of imagination, pacing, room—he 
could no longer sit—as. a lion, and the 
night sleep, as.the stillness of,death, had crept 
over the household, before he ascended: to his 
Wile’s room, - 

The light.had been lowered so as. not to rest 
om her face, tenanans 26 .% babe’s,.the 

lashes resting. on. the cheek, , 

golden here; in all ite natural beauty, = 


trom her fair forehead. 


she: fear j 
red the one page.she had told 
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“I could ag soon doubt an angel,” said 

t Lord Dunmore,.as he gazed.on her in her 

F gentle. slumber, “Oh! Addie, my darling, 

my darling!” 

Even.in, her s his. voiee appeared.to fall 

on her ears, as. with a.deep-drawn breath she 
d.her weary. eyes; 


Oh ik i late, is it not 
“Oh, ig. very is it not, 
dear 2 ng “T must have been 


ae erhaps so, Addie,”’ he replied, and then 


ng |.he tumned from the bed, searcely daring to 


trust himself to speak, as:conflicting passions 
strove for mastery in. his bosom, gnawing at 
| the very: vitels of bis heaxt. 





" CHAPTER. VII. 
! AN UNHAPPY MEBTING. 
| How eee | the long night hours dragged 


on, as. Lord rev endeavoured. to 
close his eyes, to forget in sleep the agony of 
his waking te;and.when he descended 


|. to. the breakfast. reom,. unrefreshed and. sick 
at heart, as. his aunt declared illtempered 
with, everyone. everything but Addie, who 


pares 7 , 

a ee r appeared.as.usnmel, no. trace on 
| hex features. or in her -actions.of the eccur- 
rences..of the. previous. day, causing Miss 
Garthorme.to turn, up; her eyes in disgust at 
es she.considered, the. leyity of her .con- 


Lord Dunmore had previously arranged to 
join a pexty of sla acquaintances fora day’s 
fishing, and although he had fully intended to 
shaye had an aamiooetian with Addie respect- 
ing her, strange yiewr before starting on 


his expedition, when an opportunity presented |. 


| itself he felt unequal to the ¢ 

vm down. oie ii ag am 
putting it. e ition. that. such 
aad, been. axpived at between -them,as.entering 


the room, to which she had adjourned .after: 
i for. the. day’s, sport, |. 


p breakfast, fully eq f 

pan ela es, he ae, home to cigaer. 
‘ aps. 4 in. evening: ; & then 
Hi eae to-Adiie, who had followed, hin in, 


Pe Se po te tn 5 at look. came into 


2 pe ee pron a 

) 8) n 1 OQ i s 

Finland mon whom narse,had ps placed in her 
S AaTTAS,. ‘ 

) Mand y@n9re good, xoung, man,” he said, 

smiling, as with one moxe. he was gone, 


}and Addie with her baby watched at the 
» window until the deg-cart had vanished in 
nthe distance, , ; 
“TI can’t think what is: the matter. with 
Geoffrey this ae "said Miss Garthorme, 
hoping to draw Addie out. ‘‘He appears 
quite upset about something,” and she fixed 
her eyes on Addieasthough:expecting to see 
»& Change on her countenance. “I do not 
think. he. was.well. pleased last night to find 
you alene.in the Grove.”. 
|. Nol” said:the, latter, the colour now ting- 
ing her cheeks, “ Hedid.not tell me so,” 
“It-would have been better that he had,” 


eee 


|. replied the. other, “ than-that Lady Dunmore’s 


conduct should be the.gossip of servants’ 
”? 


Addie turned, this. unexpected: assault, for 
‘the momentalmost depriving. ber of the. power 
AZ@,28-she scorn- 


fally regliederr j 

‘“Lord Dunmore does;.not, require his. ser 
Vanimi nas rwonlihe ster 
‘of his. wife's actrons, whis . he alone has the 


right to, questign, 
“T did not mean. ta offend aly Addie,” 
replied the. elder lady, feaxing, she had gone 
too. er $f ~ Laer geen a yl 
~ ‘assib] ly ; i are. compelled 

listen. However,as yon haye commenced the 
subject, will you. tell me in what way I have 
a re ae ee 
he 
a ich the nurse saeume Addie 





consigned the future lord of Dunmore to her 


her towards. him, he kissed | 





keeping, and then returned to her seat by the 
window, to await: the explanation of Miss 
Garthorme. 

“IT am sorry now I spoke at all,” com- 
menced that lady, “ but as you insist I will 
tell you.”’ 

And then she related how she was made 
aware of her correspondence with Sir Arthur 
Leslie; and the construction,put on her strange 
behaviour of the previousevening. , 

“And you told Geoffrey of this?” she 


‘demanded, with blazing eyes. 


“I thought it my, duty to do so, Lady Dun- 
more,” Miss Garthorme replied. 

‘“ And he thought. me the guilty thing your 
story insinuated! Oh! Geoffrey, my love! 
my love!” and, burying her face in her hands, 
Addie sobbed out, the grief she could not 
restrain. “No! don’tcome near me! Leave 
me!” she cried, as Miss Garthorme made an 
attempt.to soothe, her. ‘‘ You have made me 
vile in his eyes, you have endeayoured to 
shake the faith he had.in my honour, you 
have striyen to lessen his love for me, and 
why! Oh, Heaven! why!” 

As she spoke, her gaze, wandered over the 
wide expanse of velvet. sward, with the warm 
sun casting its shadows over the same, the 
gentle. swaying of the. trees, with a quiet 
murmur as they bent, their branches. to the 
soit.earth,so in variance to the wild tumult- 
uous feelings raging in her,own bosom, like a 
mighty torrent tossing her hither and thither. 

What could she say..ito this woman? How 
could she answer the,imputations.she had cast 
upon the integrity of her actions.? And, worse 


_than. all, how. could; she. refute. the. charges 


brought; against ber, and.most of ajl te. her 
husband? And.as. the thought that his faith 
shaken, his love would lessen, passed through 
her: mind, the tears. gushed from.her eyes, as, 


. With choking sobs, she passed from the room. 


Yo he alone with her afer alone with her 
aching. heart; was all ie asked, as she 
sauntered. to her favoupite seat beneath a 
eading oak, where, shaded from the nocn- 
¥ sun, .she. could think, dream of the past, 
and ulate ag.to the future, whilst she 
bia herself that she should.have been so 
tho ess.ag to pesealioneds gee yen 
thro but hexs,. to-ni 
t ould rae all-over, her: secret in her 
own. keeping ! 

But. as a thoughts: again. reverted to 
Geoffrey, a firm. resolution.appeared to take 
possession of her, Yes, she would see him 
first, before he had.had time te. see hic annt 
again, when, she would, confess.all, and trust 
to,his:generesity ;, his. anger she feared not so 
much as his distrust, , 

This last. resalve.appeared to. give her con- 
solation,.as, ina dreamy state, she still sat as 
in her,sleep, hearing, the hum of insects and 
the songs of birds as they earolled above her 
head. 

All traees, of her emotion had vanished 
when,aiter.a while, she joimed Miss Garthorme 
at lunch, although she madnteined a guarded 
reticence as.that lady. endeayouued to engage 
hex in conversation. : 

‘‘F shall not be-home. to dipmer,” she said ; 
“T am goimg to Harebell, but shall return 
carly. Let The. carriage be :sent for me at 
nine o’clock. Should Lord Dunmore be home 
before, he need. not be nf? 

Bat, Geoffrey had not a pleasant ex. 
eursion, [he shady morning terminated 
in. a hot-sunny, day, and the sport was bad. 

yp! fish will are hite, ; | fellow,. if you 

hing your, lane in, as hough yeu wer 
ing for a Brae said his friends, whose 
chances of,2, capture were thrown away by his 
impatience. 
' “Yon seem. out of sorts torte, Dunmore ; 
anything amiss?” asked another. 
ay am_not; very. well,” he replied, “ and do 
not feel. up to.it,” and, drawing in his fishing- 
tackle,.he told them he. would net spoil. their 
fun, but would watch as they brought the isk 
to the surface; 

And, as later on. the became olonded, 

they had made. a good haul, when the boats 
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‘were drawn to the river’s edge, and they 
landed, where traps were in waiting to convey 
them to Brickley Hall, the residence of Sir 
Joseph Ashton, who played the réle of host. 

‘You'll stay to dinner, of course? What 
nonsense !|”’ said the latter, as Geoffrey, plead- 
ing illness, begged to be excused. “* You will be 
better after a rest, old man.” 

‘Indeed, I must decline,” he replied; “I 
have been scarcely able to hold my head upall 
day ; so you really must allow me to say good 
evening.” 

“It is too bad! But I sup it can’t be 
helped,” Sir Joseph tn. get shaking 
hands, Lord Dunmore seated himself in his 
dog-cart, and, bidding his friends adieu, turned 
his horse’s head homeward. 

Miss Garthorme was alone in the ,drawing- 
room as he entered, on his arrival at Linden 
Court. “ 

‘* Home already, Geoffrey !’’ she exclaimed, 
“*T did not expect you till late.” 

“No! But I was not very well, so pre- 
ferred dining at home. Where is Addie?) he 
asked, 

‘Gone to Mrs. Melverton’s,”’ was the reply. 
** The carriage is ordered to fetch her at nine 
o'clock.” 

“I will go for her myself,” he answered, 
taking his watch from his pecket ; “‘ it is now 
half-past six ; give orders to have dinner ready 
@s soon as ible. I will dress at once. 
You need not counterorder the carriage,” as 
rising from the table where his aunt was still 
enjoying her dessert he said he should walk 
over to Harebell. 

The church clock had just struck eight as 
Lord Dunmore crossed the last field, which 
led to the cotta The gna 
dancing in their delight at the of the 
fine hp eae 3 they denoted ; the bi 
were chanting their evening hymns to their 
mates as they nestled in the branches. The 
soft quietude of the hour was in unison with 
his thoughts ; and he rested on the gate lead- 
ing to Mrs. Melverton’s, to enjoy the reigning 
stillness around, when two figures, as they 
passed close to where he stood, shaded from 
view by the shrubbery which divided the 
Cottage grounds from the main road, attracted 
his attention; and moving to where a gap in 
the hedge disclosed them distinctly, he saw 
Addie in deep conversation with a stranger. 

He could see the face of the latter, as it was 
bent towards that of his wife. It was a hand- 
some face, and a dark moustache covered the 
upper lip; his eyes, which were raised for a 
moment, were a dark hazel, but bearing an 
expression of recklessness, which told the 
character of their owner. 

“ Are Phe not coming up to the Cottage?” 
he heard Addie ask, as her companion looked 
down, evidently at the shabbiness of his attire, 
when he answered,— 

“‘ Not like this, Addie; never again until I 
can enter the same an henest man.”’ 

‘** An honest man!” Lady Dunmore replied, 
‘‘and when will that be? Oh! if you had 
known what it has cost me to get you this, I 
think even you would strive to lead a better 
life. It is the last I can do for you, Cuthbert; 
from this day seek not to see me.” 

‘“Then you do not love me, Addie?’ he 
asked. 

‘Love you! how can you ask such a ques- 
tion? Have I not risked home, detection, 
everything, for your sake; and then you ask 
me ifI love you?” and Lord Dunmore could 
faintly see the beautiful eyes raised te those 
of the stranger, as the latter placed his arm 
around the form of his wife; then, taking 
something from her bosom, she gave it into 
the hands of the other, as she continued : 
‘* Take them, Cuthbert, it isone more chance ; 
for my sake do not waste it.’”’ And as he 
placed the packet in his breast he stooped as 
though to apt ae a kiss on the lips of the 
girl, ken a blow struck him to theearth, and 
Lord Dunmore stood before them. 

‘* Gecffrey! Oh, heavens! what have you 
done?” cried Addie ; as falling on her knees 
beside the prostrate man she looked on the 





features, white as those of death; whilst the 
former, his arms folded across his breast, and 
eyes blazing with the fire of jealousy, regarded 
the scene before him. 

‘Yes; what have I done, madam?” he 
repeated. ‘I have been witness of what you 
thought, taking advan of my absence, 
would never come to my knowledge. I have 
seen that which from others I would never 
have believed; I have proved you unworthy 
a en titres,” she 

“ Hush, Me ied, as 
—s still ete ee side ye fale man, 
who yet sho no signs of returning con- 
sciousness; ‘you do not know what it is you 
sa Rad 

“Tell me, then, who is this man, to whom 
you grant clandestine meetings, for whom you 
avow a love which should be mine alone.” 

But for the moment Addie heard not what 
he said, as bending to catch the faint sound 
which escaped from the other’s lips she called 
him by name. 

BE is br wet oe asked Lord 

unmore, as he regard e strange scene 
before him; and as Addie still remained 
silent, her whole thought centred on the pros- 
trate form, the latter made a sign that 
Geoffrey should approach. 

“I thinkjyou haveabout done for me,” he said, 
as in attempting to rise the blood flowed from a 


wound at the back of his head, wherethe same | reof. 


had come in contact with a sharp stone ; ‘‘ not 
that my life is worth much, but she loved me, 
poor Addie.” 

““Who are you, then?” asked Lord Dun- 
more, 

“‘ [—am—her—brother,” and again a faint- 
ness overcoming him he fell back on the 


ground. 

For the second, Lord Dunmore appeared 
deprived of all power of action, as moving to 
the side . his 3 he — pore — 
appease her grief, as her tears on the 
white face ef Guthbert. 

‘* Go to the Cottage and tell mother to send 
help,” but as the ae of wheels were —_ 
a —— , another thought entered her 
me and asked him to stop the carriage 
which was ete Fle convey her home 
before it proceeded up the drive. 

‘She must not know yet. May I take him 
home with us, Geeffrey ?”” she , @8 Once 
more he showed signs of returning life; and 
she tied her handkeschief around his head, 
whilst the former, assisting him to rise, did 
as she had asked him. 

A few minutes later, and Addie, having bid 
good-bye to Mrs. Melverton, returned to where 
Cuthbert, with Lord Dunmore, were seated in 
the carriage awaiting her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EXPLANATIONS. 
Or course Miss Garthorme was very curious 
as wellas ised, when the returned 


with her nephew, his wife, and a stranger, 
who, leaning on the arm of the former, with 
a handkerchief bound round his head, entered 
the house, when he was led to the drawing- 
room and laid on a sofa, whilst a servant was 
despatched for a doctor. 

‘* What is the matter ?” sheasked of Addie, 
who stood by the side of the injured man, but 
further than that it was her brother who had 
met with an accident she gave her no 
satisfaction, whilst {Lord Dunmore almost 
rudely pushed her aside. 

‘* You had better retire, I think,” he said, “as 
the doctor will soon be here ; ” and as she still 
—— he moved and opened the door, an 
action she could not misconstrue, as tossing 
her head she passed through the same. 

The wound did not turn out so serious as 
Geoffrey at first ap ded, and further 
than weakness from loss of blood the doctor 
declared there was nothing to fear, but it was 
not until his strength was so far restored as 
to enable him to converse without effort that 
Lord Dunmore approached the subject of his 
secret meeting with Addie. 





a 
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‘You might have got me into a deuce of 
scrape,”’ he said, one day soon after, as he sat 
smoking a cigar, whilst Cuthbert reclined op 
the couch by the library window. “Jug; 
suppose I had killed you, which at that 
moment I inight have done, a nice mess | 
should have been in! ” 

“It would not have mattered § much, 
my life is a worthless one,” replied the 
other. 

“The better reason why a good man should 
not for it,’’ replied Lord Dunmore, smil. 
ing ; ‘* but look here, Cuthbert, why did you 
not let me know at first that you were Addie’s 
brother ?”’ 

** Has not she told you, then ?”’ asked Guth. 
bert. ‘Oh! Lord Dunmore, I fear when 
you know all you will turn your back on 
me.,”’ 

“ She has told me nothing,” replied the lat. 
ter, ‘‘ nor do I wish you to tell me anything 
which you would rather I did not know, as I 
assure you, for the sake of your mother, I have 
no wish but to be your friend.” 

“Yes, my mother,” he answered ; “ you 
are very , Lord Dunmore; and does she 
know where Iam?” 

* Yes,” pas his lordship, “I saw her 
yesterday and told her that you had met with 
an accident when on your way to see her, and 
that you were for the present under my 


‘“« And what did she say ?”’ he asked. 

‘“Now that is just the point I am coming 
to,” replied his lordship, as, throwing away 
his cigar, he advanced to where the young man 
was reclining. ‘She asked me with a white, 
scared ion on her face, if I knew who 
I was har , and was about to begin a 
long story, when I told her if there was any- 
thing I ought to know I would hear it from 
no other lips than yours. Remember, Cuth- 
bert, I am your friend, and as such I ask you 
to tell me what there is in your past that I 
ought to know.” 

** And I will tell you,” he answered, “ but 
don’t ring for lights, my lord. I feel I could 
disclose to you my life’s history better in the 
soft twilight. 

“ You were, as you know, away from Rivers- 
dale the few last years that my mother re- 
mained here as housekeeper, and that when 
she removed to the Cottage left her by your 
father’s will you saw very little of her home 
life, never coming across me during the few 
months I was at home previous to my going to 
London, to fill the situation which, through the 
late lord’s influence, had been obtained for me, 

revious to his death, as cashier to the firm of 
urie and Sons, large merchants in the City. 
For a time all went on well, and my employers 
laced implict faith in me, until, unfortunately, 
ving much time on my hands and 
no friends, I fell in with a fast set, and soon 
found myself ding not only more money 
than I earned, but ruining my health also 
by the life of dissipation into which I was led. 
tae bad I went to worse, until I found my- 
self responsible for a debt of honour I was un- 
able to pay. It was the old ov: appro- 
priated moneys belonging to the , intend- 
ing to repay the same when luck turned in my 
favour, which I might have done had it not 
been that a fellow, who was jealous of the 
ition I had obtained from the first, through 
Bis being much older than myself, and having 
been some time in the office, having his sus- 
icions aroused, watched me closely, and 
Rnally laid a trap into which I fell, and by 
which all became known to the manager, who 
acting on the authority of the firm, on account 
of your late father’s interest, merely dismissed 
me with a caution.” ; 
** And I suppose the other fellow walked into 
your shoes,” said Lord Dunmore. : 
“TI don’t know, but very likely,” replied 
Cuthbert, “‘ but that was not the worst. Isoon 
obtained another berth, and entered it with 
a firm resolve to resist every temptation, and 
show my gratitude for my lucky escape, by 
determining to act honestly in the future, and I 





really believe I should have done so had not 
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a temptation, ter than I had ever known, “Can you forgive me, Geoffrey ?”’ she at last HOUSEKEEPING. 


sented iti to break my resolution. 
at I became deeply. epamoayed of a young 
girl, to whom I been introduced at a 
friend’s house; but her father, a retired 
tradesman, whohad accumulated great wealth, 
scornfully refused the offer I made for his 
daughter's hand, asking me, with a sneer, how 
I thought to marry on such a pittance as I was 
then in receipt of. 

«T asked tif that was his only objection ? 
He said, ‘ Yes, as a man he rather liked me, 
but his daughter’s husband must be able to 
support her in the style to which she had been 
accustomed,’ 

“| did not tell him that shehad not always 
known such luxuries as she now possessed ; 
but left him, after a loving farewell to Agatha, 
who reiterating her vows that she would 
never marry any one else, and I vowing within 
myself to obtain that which would make her 
mine. 

“T had read of large fortunes made on the 
Stock Exchange in a day; and as immense 
sums passed through my hands in the way of 
business, a sudden temptation took possession 
of me. An idea flashed across my brain, and I 
gained an introduction to a broker; but my 
speculations failed, until I knew exposure was 
inevitable, and without being a shilling the 
richer for the moneys I had embezzled—not 
even daring to pay a last visit to Agatha, I 
fied, too well knowing that the police would 
be on my track before I had time to escape. 
I had written to my mother, who told me she 
would refund the money if I could only prevent 
its being found out for a few days Poor 
mother! But the day she was to have sold all 
she had for oy benefit I decamped, not dar- 
ing even to tell her the extent of my defalca- 
tions.” 

“And did they put the police on your 
track ?’’ asked Lord Dunmore, as he remem- 
bered the incident of Mr. Hart’s visit. 

“Yes,” replied Cuthbert; “but I eluded 
their grasp. I had hidden that very night in 
a cupboard, in my mother’s room, when know- 
ing escape to be impossible, and that my place 
of concealment ,would be easily discovered, I 
emerged from the same, as the latter, with 
Addie, were talking to the detectives in the 
hall; when, passing by the table, an unclosed 
letter, attracted my attention. I don’t know 
what inducéd me, in my hurry, to look at it, 
but I did; it was a note for one hundred pounds, 
— with-out further thought, I took it and 
fle Bid 

“My note!’’ exclaimed Lord Dunmore as 
vainly endeavouring to conceal the horror 
depicted on his countenance, at the discovery 
he had made of the thief in the person of his 
wife’s brother ; he paced the room, as the door 
opened, and Addie entered. 

“Cuthbert,” he said, as he approached to 
where the young man still lay; “I find it hard 
to forgive you, and until you are well I will 
not ask you to leave my roof; but when that 
time arrives I cannot offer you my hospitality 
further, until, may be, years to come, you can 
return when this stain upon your honour has 
been wiped out.’’ 

“Do you know all Geoffry? ” asked Addie, 
as she clung to her husband’s arm. 

“* No, Addie,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘ not all that 
you have risked for my sake Tell him, sister 
dear, that when I go from hence, I may know 
that between you, now, no secret will exist, 
and I swear biloce Heaven never again to cross 
your path, until, as he says, I can do so with 
an unblemished name.’ 

And in the gloaming Addie told her husband 
the rest of the request she had made to Sir 
ArthurLeslie,the meeting in'the Linden Grove, 
and for what end she had borrowed the money, 
to save Cuthbert from further crime. 

It was some time, when she ceased speaking, 
before Lord Dunmore made any reply ; his 
mind for a moment soared ’twixt pride for 
the name he bore; and love for the wife he 
loved, eyen now to a greater degree, when he 
became aware of the self-sacrifice of which she 
was eapable, 





asked, as she felt his breast, on which her head 
rested, with the emotion passing within ; when 
drawing her closer to him, and passing his 
hand over her hair,— 
** Forgive you, darling !”’ he said ; ‘‘ my own 
darling wife, even as I hope to be forgiven.” 
* * 


AFTER YEARS, 
Ten years have passed since that day on 
which Cuthbert Melverton left Rive e. 


Lord Dunmore, determining no stoneshould be 
left unturned to enable him to retrieve the past, 
procured for him a passage to Australia, with 
a letter of recommendation to one of the lead- 
ing firms in Sydney; and although Sir Arthur 
Leslie neyer knew the true history, still he 
was told sufficient to make him aware that it 
was to assist a wild brother that Addie had 
asked ‘him to advance money without Lord 
Dunmore’s knowl 

Mrs, Melverton has long left Harebell 
Cottage, at the request of her son, joining him 
in the home he had made for her in the fair 
colony ; whilst the Honorable Miss Garthorme, 
who trembled on her throne at Linden Court 
for.a short time, is now fully reinstated in her 
former estate; her chief happiness being in 
the society of her little grandnephews and 
nieces, who think there, is no one in the world 
like Auntie. 

And Lord Dunmore has no reason to regret 
the clemency he showed to his brother-in-law, 
as in reading his last letter in which he tells 
him of the bright new life opened to him, his 
darling wife—his greatest treasure—and the 
little son given him to add to his happiness, 
all of which he considers he owes to him and 
the dear sister who suffered so much for his 
sake, 

[THE END. ] 








WOMEN IN NAVAL BATTLE. 

In the gallant and sanguinary action there 
Was a seaman named Phelan, who had his wife 
on board. She was stationed—as is usual 
when women are on board in time of battle— 
to assist the surgeon in the care of the 
wounded. From the very close manner in 
which the Swallow engaged the enemy, yard- 
arm and yardarm, the wounded, as may be 
expected, were brought below very fast, among 
the rest a messmate of her husband (conse- 


quently her own), who had received a musket | 


ball through the side. 

Her exertions were used to console the poor 
fellow, who was in great agony and nearly 
breathing his last, when by some chance she 
heard her husband was wounded on deck. 

Her anxiety and already overpowered feel- 
ings could not one moment be restrained; she 
rushed instantly on deck and received the 
wounded sailor in her arms. 

He faintly raised his head to kiss her; she 
burst into a flood of tears, and told him to 
take courage; ‘all would yet be well;’’ but 
scarcely had she pronounced the last syllable 
when an ill-directed shot took her head off. 

The r tar, who was closely wrapped in 
her arms, opened his eyes once more, for but a 
moment, and then shut them for ever. 

Phelan and his wife were sewed up in one 
hammock, and, it is needless to say, buried in 
one grave. 


story, telling how, only three weeks before, a 
fine boy had been born to them, and how poor 
Tommy fared until they put into Port Mahon. 
The sailors all agreed “‘he should have a 
hundred fathers; but what could be the sub- 
stitute of a nurse and a mother?” 
Happily there was a Maltese goat on board, 


which proved as tractable and faithful to his | 


charge as the immortal dumb foster-mother of 
Roman story. 

In Rodney’s battle with De Guichen off the 
Pearl Rock, Martinique, April 17, 1780, there 
was & woman on board the Sandwich, Rodney’s 
flagship, who “fought a twenty-four pounder 
gun, and afterwards attended the whole night 
upon the wounded men.” 





An overworked woman may keep her house 
in order, but she adds little to the comfort of 
her home. Good housekeeping is by no means 
as rare as good homekeeping. It is of far less 
importance. 

certain amount of drudgery must be gone 
through with, daily, in any ing; about 
three-fourths of life is drudgery. One-fourth 
can be rescued from the toil and meil of the 
world by management and thought, 

The most difficult and the most necessary 
lesson for a housekeeper to learn is that she 
must assert her individuality. It is useless to 
try to please everybody. Many things in our 
homes are done with “an eye single” to our 
neighbours. 

Work must be pruned down and lopped off 
until it matches strength, for the latter refuses 
to be enlarged by any amount of thought. It 
is a nice peint to adjust this balance properly. 
It requires muclf giving up and letting go. 
What shall we give up? Ay, there’s the rub. 
Everything seems important, 

Things must be kept clean, there is no doubt 
about that; but the number of things to be 
kept clean may be greatly diminished. But 
each must solve for herself the question of 
remap 5 living. Women’s fetters are 
largely -made. Carvings, upholstery, 
brasses, bronzes, that cause frowns, back- 
aches, irritability, and heart aches, are a poor 
investment of money and time. Things, more 
than people, bring women to the verge of de. 
spair 


The endless round of imagined duties causes 
chronic overwork among women, produces the 
saddest results to them and those dependent 
upon them for rest and comfort. 

‘“‘There is nothing in the world I dread,” 
said the Household Philosopher, “like « 
thoroughly exhausted woman. No amount of 
personal comfort ever compensates for such a 
state of affairs.” Of course not. What con- 
stantly tired woman is capable of generous 
sympathy and ready help,or of companionship? 
Can she divide care and double joy ? 

The better part of life cries out for warmth 
and tenderness ; but the women who should 
give it are blindly wasting themselves on 
material things, pushing the outside of the 
cup without a thought of the wine within. 





TanneD Faces.—Why do ladies object to 
having their faces tanned? The deep, rich 
crimson colour is certainly very becoming and 
preferable to the pale, sickly look so common. 


' The reason is not difficult to find. A tanned 


face is thought to belong to persons low in the 
social scale ; in other words, to be vulgar. So 
women forego the good they might receive 
from sunshine, and acquire a complexion of 
sickly pallor caused by organic decay, and call 
it beautiful. 

Morocco Leatuer.—Leather, which is used 
throughout the civilised world, is the skin of 
some animal which has undergone a chemical 
change by the process of tanning. The gela- 
tine of the skin combines with the tannin, a 
vegetable substance, and the result is leather. 
Ox-hides give us sole-leather ; calfskin, tanned, 
gives the material for men’s boots and shoes; 


, Sheepskins give leather for binders, either as 
| skivers or as an imitation of morocco; lamb- 
The narrator adds to the pathos of theabove , 
, kids give the best qualities of light leather ; 


| 


| 


skins afford stockfor glovemakers. Goats and 


the former being the material of the best 
morocco, while kid leather is taken by glove- 
makers and ladies’ shoemakers. Morocco and 
kid are the chief articles used for ladies’ shoes, 
and morocco was once used for portiires and 
hangings in rooms. The preparation of most 
of these leathers involves the same general 
processes, although the details differ—the skin 
is first cleansed of all fleshy particles, then it 
is freed from the hair or wool, and steeped in 
a tanning solution. The preparation of fine 
morocco, such as is used in expensive bindings, 
requires careful manipulation and more ex- 
pensive ingredients to obtain durgbility, 
ajrength, and beauty, 
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A PutLosorysr asserts that the reason why 
ladies’ teeth decay sooner than gentlemen’s.is 
because of the friction of the tongue.and the 
sweetness of the lips... 

Sars a philosopher :“ No tho ¥ ocom 
pied man Was ever miserable.” this 

pinilo never spent a forencon his 
friends trying to borrow. # five.shilling. 


Ax Ivishman. telling what he called an 
excellent story, a gemtleman observed that he 
had read it. in a book; several yeas ago. 

‘ Confound these ancients!” said: the Trish- 
man; “they are always stealing one’s good 
thoughts.” 

A rouxe scholen, the first day at school, was 
asked her mame hy the teacher, and replied. 
Her iather’s name was the next question, and 


she did not kuow hig Christian name, anes 


teagher them. awked her, “What does your 
mother call him2?”-—‘ Kea donkey.!” seid 
the ohild, 

“* Wenn, my dear; yeu are getting on age 


bars-whead.” 

A -wipdw has been, three times married. 
Her first husband was Robb, the second Rob- 
bins, an@ the third Robbinson: The same 
door-plate.has served for the whole three, and 
the question now is, what extended name can 
be procured to fit!'outthe remainder of the 
space onit. 

Posssstow..OR, Prascrr. —At a debating club 
the question ae discugsed: Whether there is 


magre n the possession or it of 
an object a Mr. President,” said a young 
orator, ‘‘ suppose I was courtin’ a gakand she 


was to run away, and Iwas to,run after her, 
wouldn't I be happier when I cotched her than 
when I was xrupming after her?” The young 
man gained the, victory. 

Ter lady of the house was.a handsome 
woman of @ mature order of beauty, and when 
she had completed her toilet she gazed fondly 
at herself im the glass, am@ remarked to her 
new maid, “ You'd givea good deal to be as 
good.loolkin my I am, Imcy, wonldn’t. you 
now?” es'm—almost as much as you 
would give to be.as young.as.I am,” 


Scuxe.—Bootmaker 

‘‘ Boots mended while you wait.” Credulous 
party handing in his boots : “ Look sharp now, 
and I'l wait.” Bootmaker: ‘‘ We're so full 
up of work, you can’t have ’em under a couple 
of days.’—OCredulous Party: “A couple of 
days! Why, you olé@ hmmbuag, you have it 
stuck up in your window that you mend ’em 
while people waitt’’—~ er: ‘‘ Just so ; 
and, if you'll wait'a couple-of days, you'll) , 
have’em!” 

Hr: was not feeling very well that evening, 
but before he left’ her he managed to say: 
‘*Marie, when. I look down into your lambient 
orbs, pag, with a more than celestial 
brightness, I feel m. ‘the very Romeo gazin 
upon his Juliet, an m. completely lost in the 
realisation of my identity.” And she, darling 
creatnre, looked up into his face, radiant with 
peop and softty murmured: “Frank, 
isn’t eadache easier now?. I should 
think you'a feel wonderfully relieved after 
getting all that out of your system.” 


A Lapy who hediseen much of the world was 


’s shop with legend: 





Prorrssor : “Tt attempt to ze an 
solid eo it, wi ated 7 Class | it 


resist 
smiles, and recites espe ote exception 


which prove the rule. 

Tue editor, in writing his address, ‘said : 
* be An have come to stay.” But the printer 
set it\ap “gtarve,’’ ‘ia. now for 
another sit. 7 


* Wer,” said Mrs. 

to a Pemonstrance from or et ¥ 
tired sittin’ up there all alone in solitaire, aa. ad 
just went down and percolated through th 


crowd,” 


of women as women are. ee 
screaming @pparatus is. not construc we he 
same principle, enews are restrained from 
the intelligence.to the people 
in the adjacent towns. 
Mass: Viraace Gaerne: “Qh, ma! look ast 


Perey are heen quarrelling. So wish 
there was another war, do you, William?” 
she observed. “Yes, I do!’ he’ replied: 
“ Well, Pach <a wif try and accommodate 


you.” And she 

Mr. Praniondty: is a very iraacible man, and 
is in the habit of his boys very 
severely, Not-lo Eeete observed that one 
of his sons a new-pairof pants. He 
scolded the boy for w Poh his clothes.so 


fast. “Pa, no pants can last any time the 
way you hit,’’ replied the son, reproachfully. 

“Yes,” remarked a conceited young 
bachelor, my have, the greatest admiration ol 
the fair-sex,; but I never-expect to —oh, 
dear; not” “Indeed!” remarked a 
“ Then I'am to understand that you aan on 
admire women, but you havea sincere regar 
for them as well.” 

“War's that you have in your hand?” 
asked Mrs. Gimlet of her husband, as he 
brought home a rollof manuscript. ‘‘ Brains, 
madam,” replied Mr. Gimlet, pously, 
“Are you surprised at that fact ?” Not ia 
the least,” she replied. ‘I knew you didn’t 
carry them in your head.” 


R.. ne een ero cr ee abont 
the ingratitude toward his pro- 
fession. He said, attenly ** Statesmen, 
generals, artists ific men all get monn- 
ments exected to their memory ; but who ever 
heard of a doctor having a monument?” 





““ Why; doctor; don’t count those ronz- 
ments out inthe eunioenil ? Don’t they mean 
anything? ”’ 


«'Turre,” said a merehant, picking wp what 
ppeared to be a marble paper-weight from 
his desk, “is the omly IT ever stole in my 
life, I gotthat at an when I was on my 
wedding tour; eighteen years ago. That’sa 
cake of hotel soap, and after trying for seven 
years to wear it out in my bath-room, I have 
been using it asa paper-werght all these eleven 
years,” 
“ Brown is so bunged up with soeemetinn. 


said Smith, ‘that he can’t walk a s 
Poor fellow! I felt so sor for him that 
went to his home last and told him 


stories for two hours.” ‘You say he can’t 
walk a step?” ‘Not a step.” “ Well, didn’t 
he at least try to walk?” 
bikennchedialapemeesion sinesiaih 
gos in conversation wi & CO 
of young ladies, and was along as 
best he could. fies Bee were discussing the merits. 
of different actresses. ‘‘ ¥—yes,” he said, 
“ Mrs. B-———- is certainly a very. clever actress, 
but I—I think she is-one of the plainest ony 
I ever saw. That is,’ he added politely, under 
the-vague impression that some q ion. 
should be introduced here, ‘I mean, of course, 





it.’ 





present commany always excepted.” 


= 


‘omen as women oe of ma bul as te | 


surveying himr and 
“ Very nice, indeed. It looks like a white- 
j washed fence rounds Innatic asytum.” 


the crying of a 
of ten feet, is what 
country demand. 


-@ dogs tail, and nothing more 
_ trieing to straighten them. 









Yes” Brown, “ you~elwa 

me with a per if neyhand: T ama ‘ 7 fe 
penholder, my boy,” '“Tiet's-ase,’* said Fog:, 
ayunely: “fe ‘ig usagilya stick, isn't 
} ils evEB : me, have sit, to ask 
siode cae pon Lea; za 0 your 

“cc Pay 
for gives," Gia get eee eae ae sir! 


ere a0, the ella: "Ye 
them and d gunn ane dance 2s 


de ran holding fortbinfavenrot woman 


divine woman,” concluded. my 

eta oe ne upon it, nothing canoe good 
e ” sé 

ae meres wr wee Nm ione of 

‘rounc man-asked the lady of Gt iatectons, 

Fe. mar evening, how she the looks of 

his new style:stan collar. Aftercritically 


‘ colfar, she~ replied : 


“Do y ou think, you. will sge. Smith down 


town?” asked. Jones...of. a, fziend. ‘ Yes.”’ 


“ You are; sure?” ‘Ob, L. hewen’t the 
slightest in a the wosid wen Gosh abelk meet 

pe ot co smingune sold . 
ofa roel oe wiatr USUR udder — aot 


never heard that he was; why do yor ask?” 
, * Because: mamma 
she didn’t think you had any of the patience 


weld ‘the’ otltes Gay. that 


of Job?" 

tot whlch tie etog of bia marbe Rent 
yo Ww crying of a d 
at the of & handzed miles, Of. all 


distance 
the millions of. rot. in this Joountry there 
may be a dozen or two who’ 
wis of a baby a hundred 


es distant, but we 
oubt it. A contrivance that would ent 
bry: tapes oes heard ata distance 


sleepless parents:of this 


Krvvr Or, 
not-only breeds kontempt, but 


} menny ov ae viees. No one ever learned how 


lie, and re Piss or even chew tobacco, all 


alone bi him: 


ph Fm awl are the most diffikuit 


things to write korrektly, for thare iz nothing 
that a man knows less about than himself. 


The Bible is a blessed ol@ book, and it iz a 


valiant one, too; it tackles a saint as readily 
as it duza sinner, and thare ain’t,one state- 
ment in it, moral or historikal, that any ded 
infidel haz disproved, or that any living one 


kan. 
When a man 80 low pati A in this world 
| that nothing but whisky will soothe his 


troubles,he haz got az low down az he kan 


git, by land—the only thing left for him iz to 


go bi water. 
I konsider all kinds ov pets a nusance; but 
_ the lamb kind the most so. 

The only really wize le are the ded 
ones, and menny ov them, bly, kno more 
than they wish they did. 

I don’t want to liv among the heathen, and 


eat missionarys, but I'kant help but admire 


. menny ov their traits—at a distance. 


The. world is phult ov mangy and low-priced 
dogs, but not one among the number that yo 
kan hire to betray his master. 

A literary woman, if she marrys at all, 
should marry a coxcomb ; she kan despize him 
az much az she pleazes, and he won’t know 
the difference. 

The animals hav ay aad, fully devel = 
az the humans; bury bones that 
no meat on them, and never dig them up, bn 
Sey io and ere for them okasionally, to. see if 

are safe. 
Bont forget this mi perennial friend, every 
Seine DAK > ae. WM, and a square thing 
Z 
Thare iz nothing so plain as the kreo*s in 
: krooked than 


Josx Birrrees. 
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SOCIETY. 


The Expmnes Evan, has jort comploted 


her sixtieth year. tA ceanye Beatrice sent 
bes Majesty a, lovely. Pananct of violets, with 
affectionate-jetter, as well as a. cadeau 


woonel by her —— hands. The Qreen also 
despatched @ special messenger with some 
graceful souvenirs to Parnborough on | the 
OCCASI OMe. -., 

To» Durgor Hig the 3 suceeed Ad 
miral Lord John Hay e Mediterranean 
as S002. ant qcenplineiqen esa Rassia have 
di 

THE Kise ayn Qteex or Saxosy are making 
a tour among the. Ttalian lakes:;. the former, 
after his men visit to Ems, where he rage 
meet: the: to: pass 

the summer at. Sibyinort, the 

ote ee Duke of A 
, © together bequeathed to 

Mi estates and properties of the. value 

of a eatty £200,000. , 


MARRIAGES. ane. ) enmounced between Lord 
Norreys, nest = the Ear] of A) » With 
Miss Glyn, daughter of the " Vive. 
Admiral and Hon...H. Carr Glyn, CB. and 
Mr. = Ellison skfoga netic Beak a oe 
late Cai 
Miss piste dhaghe daughter of the Te Te boot 
Esq., and niece-of Sir C. Booth, Bart, 

Tae poeigg a Sogn Gy ss is Sn catinsinntic 
sportsman, goimg out frequently alone with 
fro setters #0r-attendante, wae a dew erst 
met by & person who 
his shooting, telling him that if he would come 
to hie tampras break next morning andkill 

a fox that had _killing his chickens he 


would not mind giving ham. three francs. 
King Humbert: kept the a , killed 
the fox, ate breakfast wits farmer and his 


family, ‘and received his three — Two 


ployed his Majesty: the King of Ital to rid his 
henroost of a, thief, aj 


(en route for their ; 
last month, from ae protracted visit to 
Italy. In Paris they remained one day at the 
British Embassy, where a limited 

invited to. meet them at luncheon. 
of Teck and his daughter visited the Louvre, 
which is closed to the public‘on Mondays. 

Orricers in India are now allowed to wear 
shirt-collars with their undress uniform on 
one important reg to show more 
than one-eighth of an inch above the collar of 
the coat, 

Tus Duxe.or Svurueriaxp hes. lately: xe- 
turned from @ four months’ cruise. in the 
Mediterranean, After Ascot there is to be a 
ball at Stafford House, at wish, the Prince 
and Princess-of Wales and. other. members of 
the Royal Family will be present. 


Prixcz Arpert Victor has arrived at Trinity 

College, Cambridge, from Sadringham. Prince 

He. has resumed his. duties on HOS. 
rcellent at Portsmouth. 

‘Tar Ducuess or Camprince has recently 
sustained a bereavement in the loss of » faith- 
ful and devoted servant, Josephine Freyeisen, 
who had lived forty-one yet pore with her Royal 
Highness as-dresser, and by fidelity of service 
and warm attachment had become a valued 
friend. She died in the Duchess’s apartment 
at St. James’s Desiring to be buried 
with her mother at Frankfort, before the jour- 
ney the sub-Dean of the Chapels Hovel. read a 
service from the portions of the 
pee Mier te con in the eee of the Duchess of 

the Duke of Cambridge, 
lade -agGtielinneecen and all the members 
of Her Royal Highness’s household. : 


ital 


English | upon, a dish; cover #t-and set near theffire; | thrown 





STATISTICS. : 
Tur Svez. Cidade Elie etaania-o8 the navi-~ 


fees an fhe aad eo ‘the Oanabfor the «a bsem 


Posnng though a Se 


in vey et een oe » 23 -- J ve 
3,284 vessels ae Seotont 8:807—yet the net 
tommage: for: 1884; 5,871,600 tons as agninst 
5,776,681 tons wag greater by: 95,689 tons; 
showing an Saceeee ae the size of the vessels 
using the Canal, This increase of tonnage, 
however, wes. not. suffi¢i 
diminution 1n the: 


transit a 
reduction of 500: in the navigation dues from 


January 1, 1884, and by the abolition’ ofthe 


.ge tex on i of t 3 
Ena voip ara were-62,373, 11352. 54c, 


7,812£.. 160, for, 1883... As to 


seat | the comparative amounts of shipping of. the 
nationalities for t 


various na: : 
Sonsvuery ie ster sce irae 


year, the tonnage of Great Britain forming 
76 per cent., and that of France 9.6 per cent. 
of the total tonnage engaged. In 1884 the 
number of Bgitish. vessele. .was La = 
6,312,533 gross: toms, 

French of 829 398 toms, P45. br 359, 756 
tons, and‘130 German, of 238,293. tons. 


GEMS. 


Ir is impossible tha danke Mimeaeicmne can 
have a public, spirit; for Row should he love 
ten thousand men who never loved.one ? 

A wise and good man does nothing for *. 
rance, but the sake of 
aving acted well. 

WE ought not to judge»of men’s merits by 
their qualifications, but by the use they make 
of them. 

TuovcH we travel the world over. to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with, us, or we find 
it not. 

By struggling with misfortunes we are sure 
to receive some wounds.in the conflict; but a 
sure method to come off victorious is by run- 
ning away. 

Ir the human intellect hath once taken a 
liking to any doctrince, it draws. everything 
else into harmony with_ that: doctrine, and to 
its support. 


HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES, 


Best GrxcerpReaD.—One egg, one-fourth 
cup of butter, one-half cup-of sugar, one-half 
cup of treacle, one-half cup of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, ginger, and one and one- 
half cups of flour. ie very soft when 
mixed, but do not add more flour, as it isa 
light and. delieate cake, 

Breap Pancaxss.—Take stale bread and 
soak over nigh im sour milk;.in the 
rub through a, colander, and to one ~~ 








the yolks of twoeggs,. 
one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
, and flour e¢ to make a batter 
: thick ; thick; add last well.beaten whites 
of the eggs, and bake. 


bere Caxz.—Two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two ls of butter, two eggs, 
one cup of nie one(scanty) quart of Pn 
one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream tartar. 
Bake twenty minutes in a qniak oven.. Eat 
hot with butter. 

Frizp. Cuicxen.—Jointthe chickens, and lay 
them in salt and water for half-an-hour; 


sald anda litle’ @our; put them in 


lard until they are of & light brown, belag: 


careful to turn them. Take them out and pat 


° 


skillet a, little water and a cup. 
stixring it briskly; garnish the: 


€ 





_ MASORLLANBOUS. 


ALLEGORTES ond. 8 ‘aien significgtions, 
when applied to faiths and, that seldom, are 
laudable; but when they are drawn from 
the life and conv eysation they are dangampns, 

and, when men make too of them, 
vert the doctrine of faith th. Aiisconionage ton e 
grmaments, but, not of proof. 

Evastons are the common shelter of: the 

the false, and: the impotent 
wher called upon to assist; the really great 
alone plan instantaneous help, even when 
their looks ‘or words presage di ties. 


May we look among the band of ministering 
spirits for» ony own ted ones ? ‘Whom 
would God be more likely to send‘ us? ‘Have 
we in Heaven a friend who knew us to ‘the 
heart’s corea friend to whom we Kave -un- 
folded our soul in its secret recesses, td. whom 
we have confessed our weaknesses and deplored 
our Fa If we are. to. havea ring 
spirit, whe. better adapted? Have.we. not 
memories which, correspond, to such a belief ? 

Tue highest greatness—s time and 
stone—is that which proceeds from the ‘soul 
of man. Monarchs and cabinets, generals 
and admirals, with the pomp of court and 
circumstances of war, in the lapse of time 
chegbres from sight; but the prisoners of 
truth, though poor and lowly, especially 
those whose example elevates human nature, 
and teaches the rights of man that “a gevern- 
ment of the people, by the for the 
people, may not perish from the earth ”——such 
a, harbinger can never be forgotten, and their 
renown spr coextensive with the cause 
they served so well. 


Phage OF Fearere oy Italy ‘ape ‘elsewhere 
e common peop. not highly or 
manently value. scentless fiowers. A — 
without fragrance is to them almost: a- dead 
flower.. We put the question to.a group of 

children coming from a wood laden 
with epgils. “What makes yon like prim- 
rosea? “The scent of them,” waa the 
answer. A little further along the lanecame 
another troop, and the question was repeated. 
This time the answer was, “Because they 
smell so nice.” No flower has been more 
widely reverenced than the unassuming sweet 
basil, the Basilico odorato. of Sicilian son s, 
the. Tulasi plant. of India, where. it. is w 
nigh worshipped in the house-of every pions 
Hindu. The scale is thus : 
flower which has-no. smell is plueked in in pa 
but left remorselessly to wither as children 
leave their daisy Gate: the oe Bret which 
has a y sweet and fresh perfume is 

‘in ays, Set in water, praised and 
poss for the day; the flower which has a 
of spice and incense and aromatic gums 

— honours scarcely lees than divine. 

A Zenrsa.—The zereba is a. native light 
barricade constructed in the form of a,square, 


| and, by the Arabs, made of mimosa, brush, piled 


with the prickly branches outward, and built 
high enough tomake the offer to overleap them 
impracticable. The sharp, ja jagged branches 
forbidding aspect tothe Arabs and 
ks, who have no taste for flinging their 
naked Podies against them. The great tactics 
of the Axabs is to attack by ‘‘ rushimg,”’ in the 
hope to overwhelm, by the very impetus of the 
assault, the waiting enemy. As a means of 
checking this ‘‘rush” the zereba has been 
very effective, and the Exglish adopted 
the native reer cnet as a very excellent provi- 
sion agaist a dec from the enemy 
in 0 Subiine: Det any sort of superficial 
aoa to meet a te ry re- 
i no Ae to.in the hes 
bree at im faet, to the 
engaging adh the 


earthworks 

® by our. troops. in war of the 

Union. The principle of construction isa very 

old one, pea ee good one in primitive 
warfare where the serious fighting is in hand- 


te-hand er counters. - 
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NOTICES T@ CORRESPONDENTS, _| nitric scid is then placed on the enamel or tinning, and 
Cito of the nat ha ken pce te ow vote 
a ve 
©. W.—The Isle of Wight. PR A when ho pemeenen ae ad tae 
A. F.—1. Eugene Aram was executed in 1759. shown . yellow lead iodide. 
t Rwy, Cantor, no etimat of ta valua, 2, No| Pen tthe enna. dan mot give a7allom opt 
recipe or book upon the subject, formed by the nitric acid not being acted upon. 
R. D.—Tu-Due, Emperor of Anam, died on July 20, anf term “‘ Yankee” is from “Y » 
1888, aged 54. eine enmedion at A ” The name 
T. R. B.—Not recognised, we believe, as “regular” by | was given to the colonists originally by the natives of 
the profession. Massachusetts 
N. M. S.—The h Galatea was enamoured of Acis, | D. H.—The cause of the water being hard, and not 
a Silician of, whe wen had andere angers dissolving soap, arises from some earthy salt, The 
by the monster Polyphemus, his rival.. . water should be boiled, and, if allowed to stand, the 
R. B.—Dick Turpin was the son of a farmer. He began cae aettee Cet with acid) will be in the 
life as a butcher, and stole the sheep from neighbour- tom. 
ing farms by night to sell in his shop by day. D. G.—L Any inexpensive washing material would 
M. W.—The use of py ae my to cold, and & See Ot eee lace. 2. The ~a might be 
oe frequently brings on or consump | onda quantity of floral braid now fashionable, 
on, panish lace. 

E. F.—1. Otway, the poet, is said to. have been choked | _ T. N.—If you do not wish the toeth extracted, the 
by coling a zell Soe Daatly. 2. French prunes are the — Hp BR TE Ae ee 
=] ¥ anda of silver about the same dimensions, 

L. & H.-—-1. Yes; there is a tax of one guinea hold defective tooth between them. 


for 
each 2. The bair-powder tax in May, 1795 
San Peewrdered hair waa thee bsigh$ ef the fashisa. J 

T. M.—Yours is about the average height and weight 
for a boy of eighteen. You may grow a little taller, if 
not heavier, before attaining the age of twenty-one. 

T. N.—Green and gold hangings would look very 
handsome ; but ascertain, before purchasing, if the 
green contains arsenic. 

M. F.—Brigham Young died in 1877. He joined the 
Mormons in 1882. He founded Salt Lake City in July, 
1847. He was indicted for polygamy in 1871, but no 
eonviction was obtained. 

W. G.—Sultana raisins are made from a kind of grape 
mie Dee 30 cna. They are sometimes na 


R.—1. The hair is blonde. 2. Blue eyes would be 
more in harmony, but grey is the next best colour. 3. 
Your weight is rather above the aversge for a girl of 
sixteen, 4, Fair, 

C. C.—Perhaps it is the fault of the gentlemen who 
accompany you. They should introduce you more 
gen 'y, and not monopolise so much of your attrac- 
tive company. 


H. C. 8.—Cornelius Vanderbilt, known as 
the “ Commodore,” owned di yg tae | 
twenty-one steamers, eleven which he » and 


t, 
wi h steamboats his entire fleet numbered sixty-six 
vessels ; hence the title given to him by the public. 


M. T.—Rice glue, or —_ cement, is made by 
mixing rice flour with cold water, and then boiling it 
until it is thick. Whem it is very thick, it may be 
pressed into moulds and made into models, busts, and 
other articles. 


L. G. M.—The best promoters for strengthening and 
thickening the hair are, keeping it scrupulously clean 
and frequently cutting it. Having the head shaved 
would cause it to grow thicker, but we fear the gre: 
hairs would again appear. The hair, if kept we 
brushed, does not require grease. Beef marrow clarified 
and cocoanut oil are, we believe, equally good. 


G. E.—1. It is found by careful calculation, based upon 
observations registered by Babylonians, that 


she now dees. 
satellite is drawing nearer to the earth, and, should her 
progress remain unchecked, consequently todestruction. 
2. The moon has no inhabitants, at all events none 
similar to those on this planet. Eternal winter reigns 
over its rocky, sterile, desolate demain. 


G. V. T.—The following forms a nice cooling wash 
for the face during the summer months, and removes 
freckles : Sweet almonds, five ounces ; bitter almonds, 
one ounce ; rose water, two pints and a half; white 
curd soap, half-an-ounce; 5 i -an-ounce ; 
white wax, half-an-ounce ; English oil of lavender, 
twenty drops ; otto of roses, twenty drops; rectified 
spirits, one pint. Blanch the almonds, and beat them 
up with the soapand a little of the rose water; melt 
together the oil of almonds, spermaceti, and white wax, 
and —i jax Cage = a a oom sad strain it 
tbrough n muslin ; then e remaining 
rose water, and, lastly, the soirik with the essential oils 
mixed therein. 

D. H. H.—Palmetto is the common name ef the palm- 
trees which grow in the United States. There are four 
kinds, but the chief one ig the cabbage palmetto, which 
grows in the South-eastern States from South Carolina 
to Florida. It is from 20 to 50 feet high, and 12 to 15 
inches in diameter. The bud or cabbage is sometimes 
eaten, —— wine has been made from its juice. 
its leaves used for thatching b and for 
making hats, baskets, mats, &c. As the or shi; 
worm will not eat its wood, palmetto timber is in po | 
use in the South for wharves and other buildings under 
a palmetto tree is the emblem of State 
8) ou 


Det1a H.—A very rapid and handy mode of my | 
the enamel or gong he cooking vessels, &c., for 1 
is recommended by M. Fordez, The vessel is 


cleaned to remove all grease, &c. A drop of strong ' 





The eldest sister !—with what grace 
She slips into the mother’s 


When 


sickness enters 
Or Death dethrones the reign 


on the scene, 
ing queen ; 


Thoughtful for those who need her care, 
She beams an angel, then and t! ere. 


Unmindful of herself, she gives 
Her heart’s devotion while she lives 
To those who with their love repay 


Indebtedness frem 


day to day, 


And value, far beyond all price, 
Her elder sisterly advice. 


O wise is she who keeps her hold 
hearts within 


Of all the 


the fold: 


A faithful guide, exemplar, friend, 
y to counsel and commend, 

With love, with dignity and grace, 

Filling an elder sistcr’s place. 


K. C.—Melons 
fruit that is 
country, but is 


affords a cool, juice, assuages 
gates feverish disorders, 


, com 
small measure, for the oppressive heats. 


with persons 


IP. 


are a species of the cucumber. It isa 


in this 


t value in its native clime, as it 
thirst, miti- 


og thereby, in no 


W. 8S, T.—1. It is a mistake ; both salt and alum per- 
of the teeth. 


manently injure the 
of heney and 


\—is good. 


The tooth- 
you mention for whitening the teeth—a mixture 
charcoal. 2. For toilet-vi Me 


take two ounces of ery resi el ob 5 ee pint of tiple 
wine vine; uarter-of-a. es je rose, 5 
Read vessel, then filter. é 


macerate 


fortnight in a closed 


Lnva.—Perhaps the milk is placed in too d 


vessel. 


Cream cannot rise through a great 
milk ; therefore it should be in shallow dishes, 


not exceeding an inch in dep’ 
perature greatly interferes with 
the milk being poorer and 


weather than in warm. 


again, the tem- 
ths ristutel the eres 
thinner in =} 


F. P. T.—1, There is no particular choice. Make 
application at one of the most extensive manufactories. 


2. Not alwa: 


ase , are very 
We do not know what to call them. 


oa the subject. 
greatly admired. 


L. G.—The locust tree 
but it is now raised also 


—sometimes the reverse. 3. 


4. 
Both styles of beauty are 


w first in North America, 


It grows very large in the south-western 
United States, and is much planted in 


trees are scarce. Its leaves are soft and 


fr ditt 
poem Sorte. 06 enene. 
where 


wety, and it 


bears clusters of white, sweet-smelliog flowers, Its 


wood, which fs yellow, fs 
pllway tice, eae nate 


wy ae and Smee 


for 
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ye pe arabic (dissolved in ‘a wine- 
u : half-an-ounce of em oe Mix 
well, and afterwards jadd an’ ounce ta-half of 


J. N. C.—In getting together a nice library, you 
should have at least two or three books in your own 
lauguage, such as those treating on rhetoric, grammar, 
and kindred subjects. Then for historicsl knowledge, 
select such as Grote’s of Greece, us, 
Herodo' Burton on Scotland, Rawlinson on Ancient 


on scientific subjects. 

aphy and travels should not be forgotten, after 

w! if possible, add the works of Shakespc<are, Scott, 

Milton, Burns, Byron, Cooper, Holmes, Gray, Long- 

fellow,and Tennyson. Further additions may be made 
as tastes may dictate and finazces permit. 
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